





Promote as an object of 
primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a 
government gives force to 


Defiance College 


“THE DEFIANCE COLLEGE” 
is the convenient corporate name, 
which includes the Christian Divin- s a : 
ity School, the College of Arts and public opinion, it should be 
Sciences, and the following depart- enlightened.—George Wash- 
ments: Preparatory, Normal, Com- ington. 
mercial, Art, Music, and Military 
Training. 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES is organized on the 
group plan, offering to the student a choice of the following 
groups of studies: Classical, Scientific, Modern Language, 
Education, Mathematics and Engineering, Household Arts, 
and General Business. In connection with the Ohio State 
University Defiance College also offers combination courses 
in Arts-Agriculture, Arts-Law, and Arts-Medicine. 

THE CHRISTIAN DIVINITY SCHOOL is the only Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Christian Church. It offers two 
courses of study, namely, a college course in Divinity, 
which leads to the degree, Bachelor of Arts, and a Semi- 
nary course in Divinity, which leads to the degree, Bachelor 
of Divinity. Tuition is free for the Seminary Course in 
Divinity. 





almer Institute— 
Starkey Seminary 


A Home Boarding School for Both S2x2s 
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Defiance College has six modern, thoroughly equipped 
buildings including the excellent new Tenzer Science Hall. 
[t has a strong Faculty of university trained professors, and 
offers excellent opportunities to ambitious young men and 
women. $224 will pay the necessary expenses for tuition, 
board, and room rent for the year. 

THE STUD=INTS’ ARMY TRAINING Corps, established by 
the United States Government at Defiance College, is now 
in full operation. Students of this department have their 
expenses paid for clothing, tuition, room-rent, and board, 
and receive in addition $30 per month. 

For catalogue or further information, address the Pres- 
ident, A. G. CARIS, Defiance, Ohio. 


The most _ distinguished 
professional men bear wit- 
ness, with an overwhelming 
authority, in favor of a 
course of education in which 
to train the mind shall be the 
first object, and to stock it 
the second—William E. 
Gladstone. 


Elon College 


The College of the Southern 
Christian Convention 
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Write for Particulars to 


ELON COLLEGE, North Carolina 


receives high scholarship coupled with re- 
finement of manners and training in relig- 
ious expression. 


Prepares for College—Fits for Business 
—Lays a sound foundation for a useful life. 


For Information Address 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, President, 
Lakemont, Yates Co., New York. 


UNION 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


MEROM, INDIANA 


THE COLLEGE OFFERS 
INSTRUCTION AS 
FOLLOWS: 


College of Liberal Arts— 
Leading to the baccalaureate 
degrees. 


Preparatory Department 
—Equivalent of the Commis- 
sioned High Schools. 


English Bible Department—For prospective ministers 
and Christian workers (Biblical but non-sectarian.) 


Music—Piano, Singing, Band and Orchestra instru- 
ments. : 


Expression—Public Speaking, Dramatic Reading and 
Interpretation. 


Domestic Science and Household Arts. 
Commercial Subjects. 


The college catalogue gives a complete description of 
the college courses, and an outline of the work of the de- 
partments. 


The location is delightful. The equipment is adequate. 
The instruction is thorough. The costs are Moderate. The 
environment is wholesome. The ideals are Christian. 


Catalogue and detailed information sent upon request. 
C. B. HERSHEY, President GAULT W. PLEASANT, Secretary 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARSIN SERVICE 


NE hundred and ten years constitute a big chapter in human 
O history. If we look forward through so great a vista, its 
further end seems to be far in the distance, but when it is 
passed, the beginning of so great a period seems almost within the 
grasp of a lifetime. It seems not near and yet not far away. 
To-day we are looking backward to the beginning of the history 
of the first strictly religious newspaper ever published among men. 
Looking at the present state of development and the degree of 
usefulness to which religious journalism has attained, it seems quite 
unbelievable that the years of its pilgrimage have been so few. Ac- 
cording to the best authority at our command, we are assured that 
the first distinctly religious paper was founded by Rev. Elias 
Smith, at Portsmouth, N. H., September 1, 1808. On page 16 will 
be found a statement from Dr. H. K. Carroll, who is well known 
as high authority in religious statistics for the Government of the 
United States, to the effect that several years ago, when he was 
editor of The Independent, it fell to his lot to investigate the claims 
of the various journals as to seniority. He found the facts so 
overwhelmingly in favor of THE 
HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY that he 
regarded the question as settled. 
These one hundred and ten years 
constitute one of the most remark- 
able periods in human history, for 
with few exceptions, into these 
years have been packed the greatest 
events of time, no matter from what 
standpoint we make the survey. It 
includes almost the whole list of im- 
portant inventions and discoveries, 
together with the most momentous 
upheavals in social, moral, political, 
and religious circles known in the 
history of man. To have lived 
through these years has been indeed 
a sublime privilege and a great op- 
portunity for service in the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Indeed, the inven- 
tions and discoveries which came 
before the history of religious journalism are a mere 
handful, as compared with those which have come to us during 
the lifetime of this paper. A list of these would require practically 
the entire thirty-six pages of this issue to name them and give 
even a brief description of the same. Such a list would include 
almost everything of special value to the human family. 


During these one hundred and ten years the gains of invention 
and discovery have been poured out upon the world after the 
fashion of arithmetical progression, and yet it may be that we are 
still in the dawning of the world’s ‘greatest morning of human 
genius. If we may turn the kaleidoscope of human progress and 
view these one hundred and ten years through the spectrum of 
scientific investigation, we are again face to face with the most 
progressiye and wonderful period in history. In these years 
scientific gains have been of more value to the world than all that 
went before it in the same line. If we measure human progress 
by such a system, we shall still have revelations of what it must 
mean to live through such eras of time. But progress has not been 
confined to discoveries and inventions in the mechanical world, nor 
yet to the marvels of science. While in all spheres the advance in 
human activity has amazed even the actors themselves, it may be 


Troy, Ohio. 





HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY- 
HERALD the truth of God’s measureless love; ence. It was a day when each sect 


Speak of Christ’s mission from glory above. 
Tell of the Lamb, slain from infinite morn, 
Messiah whe rules, who of Mary was born. 


GOSPEL—Christ’s message for nation and clime; 
Peace to the warring, forgiveness sublime. 

A road made to Calwary, a heart broken there, 
That men might be brothers and God’s glory share. 


LIBERTY, yes, ’tis the soul’s yearning cry, 

A boon from the stars for which men ever die. 
Man’s spirit is hampered when fettered by creed, 
The truth makes us holy, by it we are freed. 


justly said that in the sphere in which THE HERALD oF GOSPEL 
LIBERTY has served, the world has been moving at great speed. 
The birthday of, this paper marks the rise of the “spafring 
age” in the ecclesiastical world—the time when men fought over 
theological opinions. Indeed, it was the nature of this age that 
made the religious newspaper a necessity. Men must fight, con- 
tend, for religious opinions, till victory in the ecclesiastical world 
was looked upon as equal to victories on the field of blood, so great 
was the interest in the controversial matters in the religious circle. 
We thank God the religious journal survived the throes of its 
youth, and, coming to the days of its adolescence, it has entered 
its.largest sphere of active service by lending its powerful influence 
to the great enterprise of giving Christianity to the world as the 
means of salvation through Christ. Since the early days of relig- 
ious journalism much of the partisan spirit and theological bitter- 
ness have disappeared, leaving the religious newspaper of to-day - 
free to devote its time and talents to the work of battling for the 
highest and best interests of humanity. In the early days of the 
nineteenth century, religious contro- 
versy was at its zenith.. Indeed, this 
fact made conditions which called 
the religious newspaper into exist- 


sought to make every other sect sur- 
render and accept its peculiar views. 
It was an effort to make every one 
think alike and do the same thing in 
the same way. 

The birthday marked a new era 
in the progress of the gospel. Like 
the proverbial pendulum, human 
thinking went from one extreme to 
another. The effort then was to in- 
duce, by force if need be, every man 
to conform te some other man’s 
standard. To-day we see the opposite 
—many men are seeking to go their 


J. E. ETTER. 
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religion. Men wish to be free from 
all restraint, to do as they may please, without regard to the 
standards of society or the requirements of religion. At best, both 
of these constitute a very dangerous leap into the. darkness of 
modern life. But the reaction is inevitable. Even now its dawning 
is apparent and the signs of its coming are as the first rays of 
the morning light, illuminating the eastern sky. Let us believe 
that we are now already entering the corona of that blessed day, 
when under the leadership of the Hely Spirit, the people of God 
shal] everywhere delight in the fulness of the divine life. What 
a day of promise rises above the horizon! 

Religious journalism has had its part in turning the world 
upside down and its task is not yet finished. It is enfering a great 
field of larger usefulness in winning the lost to Christ and the 
Church to fill its place in the economy of grace, seeking to bring 
the human heart into subjection to the Christ. To this great task 
may the Christian journals of the world more and more devote 
themselves to the great undertaking, till we shall see the brightness 
of His coming and the full establishment of His Kingdom among 
men. We thank God for religious journalism and enter upon its 
second century with hope for the coming of the fuller day of 
light and love and life. 
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MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


fusion in church circles, due to the conflict between human 

creeds and the traditions of men on the one hand and the 
plain teachings of God’s Word on the other. It was an easy matter 
to get up a discussion on almost any theological question. The 
professed Church had a fighting spirit, not so much against sin, as 
against the views of their fellows, touching the great doctrines of 
the Church. 


Human creeds in those days were so galling to the consciences 
of men and women that freedom to worship God, not in error, 
but according to the teachings of the Word, rather than the tra- 
ditions of men, became the passion of many. It was not freedom 
from the teachings of the Bible they were seeking, but freedom 
from the commandments of men, as set forth in human creeds. 
On the contrary, they were seeking to have men bound by the 
teachings of God’s Word. The Bible, not a human creed, became 
their authority in religion. It is no wonder that such a situation 
brought a crisis between the authority of God and the require- 
ments of men. . 


In that day there were seers—men who studied the tendencies 
and teachings of the times. Looking into the future, they saw 
the need of relief from the galling yoke of theological bondage. 
Circumstances forced them to seek deliverance from such oppres- 
sion. Conferences were held. True men from different schools 
of thought conferred as to what could be done. A basis of action 
was agreed upon, and a movement for the liberty, wherewith 
Christ had made them free, was the result. They were unwilling 
to make another human creed and of necessity they turned to the 
Bible as affording all the creed needed by the people of God. They 
agreed to take the Word of God as their creed and at once chose 
certain Mountain Peaks of Divine Truth as their view-points. 


I. They decided that no human authority should bind them 
again in the divine life, but that the Bible should be the thesaurus 
of their teaching. Therefore they laid down as their first principle: 
Christ is the only Head of the Church. 

From their standpoint, He was in command of the life and 
service of the Church. He was more to the people of God than 
any human commander could be in his army, for He not only 
commanded the believers, but He was to them their life and light 
and power, and without Him they could do nothing. Paul very 
definitely understood the Headship of Christ over His Church. 
In 1 Cor. 11:3 he declares: “I would have you to know that the 
Head of every man is Christ.” » Jesus Himself also taught His 
disciples to believe: “One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” The Headship of Christ then became the first 
Mountain Peak in the faith of the Christian Church. Man was 
not their master, but Christ. Their first thought in their freedom 
was not doing as they might please, but true loyalty to Christ. 


M than one hundred years ago there was no little con- 


II. Out of this conception came a second great stronghold 
in the faith, viz.: Christian is the only name needed by the Church 
of Christ to designate it a body of believers. 


They believed that party names tended to divide the Church, 
as the Body of Christ, and they were unquestionably right. To 
call one body of believers Wesleyans, another Lutherans, another 
Episcopalians, another Presbyterians, and yet others Baptists, 
Methodists, etc., cultivated the thought that one name stood for 
something which the other did not have, and it thus became an 
entering wedge to discord and confusion. The name, perhaps as 
much if not more, than the teaching, has separated the people of 
God into parties and sects. There is not a Church in the land 
to-day in which all the members agree on all Bible teaching. They 
may stand together on some vital points of doctrine, but they 
vary much on others. If this Christian liberty may be given on 
some points of vital doctrine, why not on all? This liberty given 
will bring the union of the Church. As far back as Isaiah’s day, 
God sent through the old prophet a message to the effect that He 
would give His people a new name. See Isa. 62:2. In Acts 11: 26, 
that new name was given by divine authority. It was in keeping 
with the customs of men to call the name of the wife after that of 
her husband. It is still custom. Christ is the Bridegroom and the 





Church is His Bride. If not to be called after her Bridegroom, 
after whom shall she be called? 

III. Following the example of the apostles and early disciples, 
the Christian Church, at its organization in 1794, took the Bible 
as its only Rule of Faith and Practice as another of its great 
Mountain Peaks of teaching. Did not Paul say as much in 2 Tim. 
8: 16,17? That passage reads: 

“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the — of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. 

That is enough to establish the claim of the Christian Church 
that the Bible is our source of authority and instruction in the 
divine life. We therefore rule out human creeds in favor of the 
Bible as far more acceptable and helpful to the unity of the people 
of God. 

IV. In the days of our fathers, so many tests of human fellow- 
ship led them to lay it down as an unvarying principle that Chris- 
tian Character is the only test of fellowship which they would 
recognize, and for the reason that only the Christian life can pro- 
duce Christian character. 

In His Sermon on the Mount, Jesus gave a similar test when 
He declared that the tree is known by its fruit. If a life bears 
the fruit of the Christ-life, it seems the best possible evidence 
that such an one has that life, and is therefore worthy of fellow- 
ship. This test we can get in only one way, and that is by a living 
union with Christ. We get this union by living the prayer-life, 
by the study of the Word of God, and by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, as we see it, this is the shibboleth of the believer at 
the door of the Church. 

V. From the start our fathers felt that the right of men te 
dictate terms of salvation and of Christian fellowship must be 
overthrown. They were therefore very definite in teaching that 
the individual believer, not should have, but has, the right to 
study and interpret the Scriptures for himself, as the Holy Spirit 
may give him light to do so. This principle was never intended 
to teach men that they can give any sort of interpretation to the 
Scriptures, whether Christian or not, and then take refuge behind 
this fifth Mountain Peak of truth. A thousand times, No! This 
principle only guarantees to the believer the right to read the Bible 
prayerfully and then listen to the instruction of the Holy Spirit 
in interpreting the same. See Acts 5: 29. 

VI. After adopting these principles, but one conclusion could 
be reached and that was that there must be a oneness of the. Body 
of Christ. In the light of John 17, no other conclusion could be 
reached. We greatly desire not the union of truth and error, but 
the union of the people of God with the Scriptures as a basis of 
such union. There can be no other basis of union. Here we stand, 
waiting for the coming of others, not to join us, but for the 
coming of all to the same basis—that we may be one in Christ. 
Shall we wait in vain? Suppose, as some have suggested, that we 
give up this basis and take a sectarian stand, we gain nothing, but 
lose very much. In such a step we should ourselves become sec- 
tarian and gain nothing for the union of the people of God. - 

VII. The seventh Mountain Peak in the teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church is the Missionary Evangel, or the salvation of the 
world through the preaching of the gospel of the Son of God. Let 
us, in common with all evangelical Christians, hasten to meet and 
discharge this glorious responsibility, and so make ready for the 
coming of our Lord and Master. From these Mountain Peaks, 
brethren of the various bodies of believers, we greet you in a 
common cause in the name of our risen Lord. 


= The matter for our anniversary number overran our columns, 
so that considerable must be left out of this issue, but it will appear 
in our issue of next week, so our readers must consider that we 
have a double anniversary number. 


ma We are deeply pained to learn of the death of our young 
brother, Rev. Ray F. Gibson, one of our rising pastors and a student 
at Defiance College. A suitable tribute to his young life from 
Dean Enders will appear next week. : 
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Ra Deacon John A. Barekman, of our Sumner, Illinois, church, 


‘is dead, we regret to learn. Next week his pastor will pay a 


tribute to his memory. 


Ba Let us undertake for our work for the second century of 
THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY the one double end of gaining 
every possible soul for Jesus Christ, and then see to it that every 
one so brought into the fold of Christ shall be brought to his or her 
best in the service of the Lord. Even so, Amen! 


Ma Rev. A. A. Wright, of Binghampton, has the pleasure of 
seeing the churches he has served in recent years move up the 
missicnary thermometer in a most gratifying way. That is cer- 
tainly an inspiration to any true pastor, for the missionary ther- 
mometer moves largely, and often only, as the spiritual life is 
developed. 


ms We must not direct attention to any one article in this issue, 
since they are all excellent. Our readers may enter any part of 
the paper with the assurance that they will get a good feast. We 
will urge only one point and that is, if 
you cannot finish it all at one sitting, 
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God has seen fit to use them in giving to the world the religious 
newspaper, and that it has become one of the most useful instru- 
mentalities in the work of the modern Church for the promotion 
of the gospel and for the building up of the individual character 
of the believer. Brethren, will you not see to it that your old 
pioneer, THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, shall have for the future 
a better support, and therefore a large opportunity, to serve in 
the Lord’s vineyard? 

Wa We wish every reader of this paper may turn to page 28 
and read the very remarkable account given by Rev. J. O. Atkinson, 
D. D., of his campaign in the Southern Christian Convention for 
missions. It is a wonderful story of what has been done among 
that people and in the short time of one year. Dr. Atkinson, 
before he undertook the work, again and again said that all our 
people lacked of liberally supporting the cause of missions is a 
chance to do so, and now he seems to have proven it. Would that 
such a chance might be given to our brotherhood everywhere— 
we do need to be stirred to the greater task of giving the gospel 
to the lost. Those who remember how 
Dr. Atkinson stirred the Convention 


come back to it again and again till it 
is all read. 


ms The thirty-ninth annual session 
of the Western Michigan and North- 
ern Indiana Christian Conference will 
assemble with the Lake View Chapel, 
Bachelor, Michigan, October 9-14, 1918. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson, Buchanan, 
Michigan, is secretary. A good program 
has been prepared and a good attend- 
ance is wished for. 


mm One regret comes to us in bring- 
ing out this anniversary number of THE 


. HERALD—it is the fact we cannot pos- 


sibly get all the matter that has been 
written specially for this number in its 
columns, but we will gladly do the next 
best thing, and that is we will give it 
in the next issue. We have added eight 
pages to the usual size of THE HERALD 
and still we could not crowd all the 
excellent matter into its thirty-two 
pages. We are glad for such a hearty 
response from our contributors and will 
give them the best showing we can by 
publishing the overflow in our next 
issue, 

@ THE HERALD family is indebted 
to the artistic skill of Mr. J. A. Knapp, 
6003 Main Ave., Pleasant Ridge, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for the beautiful draw- 


[From Dayton’s Mayor*] 


Dayton, 0., October 5, 1918. 

My Dear Rev. Barrett:—I understand that our 
city is honored by the publication of the oldest re- 
Mgious newspaper in the world—The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty—and that you are about te cele- 
brate your 110th anniversary. That certainly is a 
wonderful record of Christian service, and I am 
highly pleased to write this word of appreciation 
and hearty congratulation. 

- Christianity is the most potent force in the world 

for doing good. The application of Christian prin- 
ciples everywhere would mean the solution of all 
problems—of the individual, of the community, and 
of society at large. The Christian Church is the 
one imstitution above all others that stands for 
Christianity. The religious press is the foremost 
backer of the Church, and is doing, therefore, the 
most important work that the world has toe be 
done. 

What an opportunity, and how you have been 
taking advantage of it! You have the vision, I 
am sure. Press on constantly toward the goal of 
highest accomplishment, realizing anew that you 
are performing the most important task committed 
unto man. Best wishes for the completion of an- 
other century of success in your splendid work. 


Respectfully and sincerely, 
J. M. SWITZER, Mayor. 





* This good letter reached us after pages 16, 17, 18 had 
gone to press—hence it appears out of its proper place, but 
it is none the less welcome. Mr. Switzer is not only a fine 
business man and mayor of the city of Dayton, Ohio, but he 
is a Christian man and superintendent of a Presbyterian 
Sunday-school in this city. This note is designed simply to 
explain why his letter appears out of its place. 

(See pages 16-18.) 
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ing from which our first page in this issue was made. 


four years ago at Springfield, Ohio, in 
his speech on missions, will understand 
why the people in the South have been 
so generous in giving under his ap- 


peals. 


Ba I am doing the best I can for the 
Church and the denominational inter- 
ests. Our home mission offering was 
$131.30. The educational offering was 
$122.51, and we are hoping for better 
things. I have made a list of names 
for THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY— 
watch for it—Rev. W. H. Hendershot, 
Towanda, Kansas. Well, brother, if 
these offerings be an outward expres- 
sion of the inner life of your people, 
from the spiritual standpoint, then we 
rejoice with you and with them and 
truly hope for better things and a 
larger vision of the privileges which 
are in Christ.. May God’s blessings be 
upon you and your people. 


Ma Perhaps all of our readers will 
find real delight in reading on pages 
16, 17, 18, the many expressions of 
appreciation and congratulations from 
our editorial and other friends, re- 
joicing with the good fortune of the 
oldest religious newspaper in the fact 
that though it be 110 years old, it is 
, its eye is not 


dim, nor is its natural force abated. We wish this issue of 


They are also indebted to The Cincinnati Process Engrav- 
ing Company for the execution of Mr. Knapp’s drawing, 
which has enabled us to transfer that drawing to the pages of THE 
HERALD. Mr. Noelcke, the manager of that engraving company, 
has shown us every reasonable consideration in dealing with us, 
and we commend the company and their manager to the confidence 
of our readers for such work. 


Wa We have not language to fully express our appreciation of 
the many messages of love and congratulation from our editorial 
and other friends, as given to our readers on pages 16, 17, and 18 
of this paper. It is not so much a personal matter, although from 
that standpoint these messages are highly gratifying, as -it is a 
matter of joy to the people of the Christian Church at large that 


THE HERALD might get a welcome from all of its readers. Prac- 
tically every item in it has been planned by the editor alone, 
although many have been most generous in helping him to make 
it so full of interest, for which we are devoutly thankful. Whiie 
its preparation has been a delight, it has kept us very busy. We 
wish also to acknowledge the ready helpfulness of all the office 
force, from the Business Manager to the pressman—all have been 
very generous and prompt in giving us a helping hand, all of which 
is highly appreciated, and will be a lasting remembrance in the 
editor’s mind and heart. Indeed, it is always true that much of 
the editor’s success is due to the cooperative help of his fellow 
associates, but that is largely true in every walk in life. It is love 
one another and then it is no trouble to help one another. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. 
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RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM A PRODUCT OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D., LL. D.,. LAKEMONT, N. Y. 


HRISTIANITY is responsible for the most of what is good 
(= in modern life. Even when it is admitted that our advance- 

ment has been gained through: a long evolutionary process, 
and by serious struggle between ingrained habitudes and fresh views 
of advantage or duty, it nevertheless remains that the controlling 
impulse toward progress has been from Christian sources, both by 
original suggestion and by a pressure that 
has been continuous and imperative. 

Something of this is seen in the recogni- 
tion that Christianity is responsible for 
such modern movements as the abolition of 
human slavery; the mitigation of the hor- 
rors of war; the steady march of democ- 
racy, and the overthrow of despotism, and 
the emancipation of woman. 

For such reforms were undertaken in 
lands where the gospel has been preached 
and devoutly practiced, and if a seeming 
exception appears in the case of a modern 
nation which has revived in the conduct of 
war the worst excesses of the Middle Age, 
it can be answered that this did not occur 
till that same nation had insolently cast off 
the teachings of the Scripture and learned 
to sneer at “the effeminacy of Jesus.” 

The Christianity which has fostered 
social progress is equally responsible for our 
modern mechanical and industrial improve- 
ments, which are of such amazing number 
and far-reaching usefulness. The gospel 
has encouraged the social conditions which 
made possible the invention and develop- 
ment of the steam engine; the telegraph, 
both linear and wireless; the printing press; 
the sewing machine, with the eye in the 
needle’s point, and the flying machine. It is no accident that all 
these devices have originated and been brought to perfection in 
Christian countries. Barbarism and tyranny offer no leisure for 
the mind to work out mechanical problems, and no security of 
property which might repay such service. It is America which 
leads the world in invention, and the explanation lies in the 
breadth of its liberty, both civil and relig- 
ious, which it has received through the gos- 
pel. And the farther that any land has 
been from the gospel influence, the less it 
has contributed to the world’s social and 
industrial improvement. India, China, and 
Turkey are examples of the backward na- 
tions, because their religious systems have 
reacted on them as a withering blight. 

But if Christianity is responsible for the 
steam engine, the telegraph, and the print- 
ing press, it is undeniably responsible for 
modern journalism. The newspaper is a 
modern product and dependent on steam, 
electricity, and machinery for its existence. 
Writers’ on journalism like to trace the 
beginning of news-gathering back to Rome 
and her Acta Diurna—Daily Events~which 
were written out by. scribes and posted in public places, or sent by 
messengers to generals in the provinces, to keep them informed on 
public affairs. And they will also mention the Peking Gazette— 
News of the Capital—which every day presented the orders of the 
Palace and other information of the Court for the benefit of the 
Imperial officers. That Peking Gazette, which was issued centuries 
before Christ, is still published and is doubtless the oldest continu- 
ous periedical of its kind. Later still, important happenings were 
chronicled and sent far and wide to intimate correspondents in the 
shape of News Letters, sometimes in manuscript and later on in 
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type. But all of these had the merest accidental resemblance to 
the modern newspaper. The real newspaper could not live before 
an intelligent reading public had been created, and mechanical con- 
trivances had been produced for the prompt collection of intelli- 
gence, its prompt reproduction on the printed page, and its speedy 
transmission from the printing office to the home: Every one of 

these conditions was wanting till long after 
the dissemination of the gospel in Europe 
and its establishment as the religion of the 
peoples who were civilized: 

Some suggestions of a newspaper are 
noticed in the early “News Sheet, which 
began -to be circulated toward the close of 
the fifteenth century in Holland, Germany, 
France, and Italy. In 1605, Nathanael Butler 
put out such a sheet in London, and this was 
followed by others in rapid succession, until 
there came the daily paper, with its columns 
of current news, and editorial comment, 
and literary essays. Such a paper of Daily 
Occurrences was issued in Boston in 1690, 
but it was soon suppressed because of its 
outspoken speech against the Provincial 
government. In 1721, James Franklin 
started The New England Courant in 
Boston, which lived for the six years up 
to 1727. Two years later, in 1729, Benja- 
min Franklin established The Philadelphia 
Gazette, which he ran as a weekly till 1765, 
when it was merged into the daily North 
American. This paper is still alive and 
prosperous down to our time. From that 
period newspapers became numerous, some 
of them to appear for a little time and then 
vanish away, and others to live and flourish 
and exert a powerful influence in molding public sentiment. From 
what has been said, however, it is evident that journalism, as it 
exists in the lands of enlightenment, is a direct growth out of 
conditions which became possible because of the spread of Christian 
teaching and Christian living. 

But while Christianity is responsible for modern journalism, it 
is specially responsible for religious journal- 
ism, inasmuch as the religious newspaper 
came into being under the pressure of the 
religious motive and as an agency for the 
utterarice of Christian truth. Christianity 
is essentially a missionary faith. The real 
Christian is characterized by his eagerness 
to have his neighbors Christian, and every- 
body else also. “Preach” and “Teach” were 
watchwords of discipleship in the primitive 
Church, and they have had the like force 
in every period of awakening in the Chris- 
tian life. Such preaching and teaching 
might be by public address in the congrega- 
tion of the faithful, or it might be in the 
private interview, such as Philip, the evan- 
gelist, had with the treasurer, as they rode 
together in the chariot; or by a letter, such 
as Paul wrote so affectionately to his friend, Titus, and which is 
preserved in the New Testament. But, if truth could be conveyed 
by letter to a friend, it might also be sent through the medium of 
a tract, written or printed, to be scattered broadcast, and to carry 
its message as long as the papyrus or the paper could hold together. 
But a more effective medium for such a message would be the 
newspaper, a paper refined from the commercial purpose, and 
devoted sincerely to. the welfare of the Kingdom, : whether in its 
narration of events, or in its discussion of religious questions, with 
the view of bringing the reader into better comprehension of the 
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gospel. The preacher who discourses from the pulpit touches his 
hearers for a brief time one day in the weék, but when he sends 


his message bythe paper, the reader has it before him whenever 


he chooses to glance at the printed page. And, better still, when 
the reader is impressed by the word, he can pass it on to another, 
who may be profited also. 

In the year 1808, Elias Smith, then a minister of the Christians 
in the church at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, conceived the idea 
of reaching a wider congregation. It was a period when people of 
culture were harboring infidelity and irreligion, and when a narrow 
bigotry prevailed among the others who made profession of faith. 
Sects were battling against other sects, and each was devoutly cen- 
signing members of another communion to the pit bottomless 
because of their variations in dogmatic theology. Elias Smith 


. Was grieved to the heart because of this rancor theologicus, for he 


recognized that the followers of our Lord should love and not hate 
each other. He reasoned for the cultivation of Christian love that 
Christian devotion, and not agreement in opinion, should be the 
basis of fellowship, and that 
every believer should be at lib- 
erty to decide for himself in 
matters of speculative opinion, 
so long as he held to the funda- 
mental truths of the Bible. In 
order to proclaim this message, 
he published, on September 1, 
1808, the first religious paper in 
America. It was a modest sheet 
of four pages, and Mr. Smith 
indicated his Christian purpose 
in its circulation in this state- 
ment: “The design of this 
paper is to show the liberty 
which belongs to men, as it re- 
spects their duty to God and to 
each other.” And to emphasize 
his design, he gave his period- 
ical the name of THE HERALD OF 
GOSPEL LIBERTY, which title it 
bears to the date of this issue. 
When this paper was publish- 
ed, there were Christian people 
in New England, and others in 
Kentucky, and still others in 
North Carolina and Virginia, 
who were calling themselves 
Christians, and were holding the 
like religious convictions. 
Through the knowledge of each 
other, brought about by the pa- 
per, and by the interchange of 
visits by traveling preachers, 
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were united into a_ single 
fellowship, and THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY became their 
official organ. 

The example of Mr. Smith soon had wide imitation and other 
denominations began the publication of denominational papers, till 
now it must be a weak and helpless religious connection which 
cannot put forth its regular periodical. Our modern world has 


‘realized that religious journalism is a necessity, and such a wide 


field has been created for the religious press that enterprisifig 
publishers have built up great papers, which make their appeal to 
the general public, without regard to denomination. Thus we have 
The Sunday School Times, which is under Presbyterian auspices, 


but: which reaches Sunday-school teachers and Christian workers ~ 


of all communions; The Christian Endeavor World, which is the 
organ of the Christian Endeavorer$; The Christian Herald, The 
Outlook, and The Independent, which have cut loose from denomi- 
national bonds and enjoy a general circulation. 

Something of the power of the religious press in the United 
States may be understood from the number of the prominent 
religious papers which are printed and distributed every week. 
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Among the denominational papers, The Christian Intelligencer, of 
the Reformed Church, prints 5,000; The Watchman-Examiner, New 
York, of the Baptists, prints 19,238; The Congregationalist and 
Advance, Boston, prints 31,000; The Methodist Advocates, com- 
bined, issue 119,000, from their six several publication points. 
Of the more general papers, The Sunday School Times publishes 
114,522; The Christian Endeavor World, 73,450; The Independent, 
94,159; The Outlook, 119,690, and The Christian Herald, 270,090. 
A careful survey of the foregoing figures will carry two lessons. 
The first of these is, that the religious paper which appeals to the 
general public, free from all denominational bonds or bias, has won 
the far wider hearing and support. Indeed, it is well known that 
the denominational paper frequently lacks a self-supporting circu- 
lation, and because its income falls short of its production cost, it 
must rely on the contributions of the faithful to maintain its 
existence. At the same time, it is understood also that some of 
the leading religious papers, which have built up a general 
subscription list, are more than self-supporting, and pay a gen- 
erous dividend to their stock- 
holders. The second of these 
lessons is to the effect that those 
who are responsible for the de- 
nominational paper, in the face 
of such active competition from 
the general religious publica- 
tions, will need to put forth 
special exertion to maintain the 
highest standards of service, 
and offer their subscribers some 
more effective appeal than that 
of mere denominational loyalty. 
For the denominational paper 
to hold its own in our day and 
achieve its mission, it will need 
to manifest more or less per- 
fectly, several characteristics 
which may secure its success. 
, Such papers will need to be 
unmistakably Christian, and 
first of all Christian. - They may 
have denominational affiliations, 
but this age has outgrown its 
affection for the labels of exclu- 
sion. When the believer of te- 
day makes his confession, “I 
believe * * * in the communion 
of saints,” he is thinking of all 
the saints, not the Baptist 
saints, or the Presbyterian 
saints, who are but a fraction 
of the saints; but of all the 
people of God, everywhere, and 
of every time. And so the pa- 
per that makes its denomination 
more prominent than the Kingdom is doomed to slow decline. It 
has the right to make its denomination helpful to the Kingdom, 
and the stronger it makes it, the more helpful to the Kingdom it 
may become. And it must be Christian also in its absolute devotion 
to the faith of revelation. Here there can he no ifs or ands, no 
backing and filling. It must proclaim the Christ of the Gospels, 
nor can it seek or offer a substituté for the Lord and the Redeemer. 
The Word that came to faithful apostles and was witnessed by 
holy martyrs is the faith for this age and all that follow, and if 
is the-only faith to which all mankind can ultimately bow. 


Such successful papers must be representative. As denomina- 
tional organs, they cannot be narrowed to the intellectual or doc- 
tririal dimensions of a person,-or a faction; but must be the 
untrammeled expression of all shades of thought within the fellow- 
ship to which appeal is to be made. There can be no playing of 
favorites by giving special prominence to special pets, whether 
their prominence is earned by personality or opinion. The music 
of the orchestra is the richer from the combination of tones from 
a variety of instruments, and the papers gain as they gather 
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the voices of the entire fellowship, without discrimination or 
prejudice. 

Such papers will be liberal in their attitude toward contributors. 
If they are really Christian, they cannot be otherwise. For the 
essence of truth is its perfect freedom. Ten years ago the writer, 
when discussing a similar theme stated his objection to censorship 
in religious expression in this language: 


At one time I was strongly of the notion that what America 
wanted was a censor of the press, empowered like the censor in 
Russia to blot out objectionable copy from any publication. But 
with my present experience in life I have come to see that the 
ruder mind must have its ruder portraiture, and that it is far 
better for the untrained, or the half-trained to read something, 
rather than be scared by ‘the high-toned propriety of our first-class 
periodicals into reading nothing at all. 


Since then the writer has had no occasion to alter the view as 
thus expressed. There is sound wisdom in the American doctrine 
of free speech. Some opinions, when freely uttered, may offend 
our sensitive sensibilities, but if they are coopered up by restraint 
they are apt to become dangerous. There are noxious weeds of 
doctrine that thrive in the shade. Better have them out in the 
sunlight of open discussion, where, if they are really noxious, the 
scorching heat will cause them to wither and shrivel. 


Such papers will be conservatively progressive in their sympathy 
with all the forward movements of their own communion and of 
the age. We are living in a momentous period, 


“In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


History that will affect remote generations is being remade over 
night. Great movements are afoot, social and civil, which touch 
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the religious life on every side. The religious paper has the 
privilege and the right to be at the head of the procession in all 
of them, alive to all that looks toward human betterment and to 
progress in the Kingdom of God. The people are anxious to be 
advised of all such movements, and the papers that are really up 
to the times in such concerns will secure their support and 
patronage. 

Such papers will be optimistically inspiring. In this frightful 
war across the sea we are learning the benefit of courage and a 
high morale. Confidence begets confidence as smile answers to 
smile. The soul that dwells on past mistakes and disasters invites 
calamity. The man from whom we seek to escape when he en- 
counters us on the street is the one who has nothing better to 
communicate than his endless tale of woe, and we are no better 
pleased when we find such tales reproduced on the printed page. 
The note for the religious press of the hour is that of hope and 
triumph. God is working out great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. The forces of hate and terror are linking up the world 
against them to compass their downfall. All about us the weak 
are becoming strong, and the careless helpful, and the timid brave, 
and men of whom we expected little or nothing are throwing 
themselves and their all on the altar of sacrifice, joyful that they 
can do their share for the world’s redemption. In sight of such 
spiritual renovations, God’s prophets can do no less than exult 
in His marvelous leading, and they will rejoice to proclaim how 
His right hand and His holy arm have gotten Him the victory. 

The religious journalism which emphasizes all these desirable 
traits will not only be acknowledged as a product of Christianity, 
but also in itself will become a powerful factor in extending the 


- glorious reign of the faith which it is set to serve. 
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Organized Chnistianity in Its Relation to Missionary P rogress 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, 


History passes from the individual to the group. Sociology 

follows the same order and then by that organized group 
channels back to the unit. Even Christianity does not vary the 
process. Generally, personal concerns awaken 
first interest in the gospel call. The acceptance 
of Christ is seldom from other motives than per- 
sonal welfare and personal responsibility. Im- 
mediately upon His coming into the life there 
results a changed view-point. The emanating 
energy is characterized by its creating force. 
The impulses of Christ dominate. The love of 
Christ constrains. He saved others, though Him- 
self He could not save. - Expressionally, personal 
Christianity must therefore be social, evangelistic, 
and missionary. If the initial attitude is selfish, 
responding to the “come” of the Christ, a succeed- 
ing impulse is its antithesis, obeying the “go” of 
the same Lord. The first is the appeal toward 
Christianity; the second is the appeal from 
Christianity. 

No more interesting development of the dis- 
ciples is recorded than their metamorphosing 
along the lines indicated above. They came to their missionary 
vision in the apostolate. When their Leader gave the life-message 
to the Samaritan woman, they marveled. The fitness of Peter 
could be accomplished only through two conversions, the first 
involving his own needs and the second those of a Gentile world. 
The “driving” of the Spirit was necessary to make Philip the 
gospel messenger to an Ethiopian. In all of these instances the 
missionary impulse was developed by contact with others, first the 
Christ, then their fellows. 

Every writer of the Bible, while recognizing individual respon- 
sibility, has placed high value on both the inspiration and effective- 
ness of organized effort. Though one could chase a thousand, two 


| IFE’S conceptions are first individualistic, then altruistic. 
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would put ten thousand to flight (Deut. 32:30). It is necessary 
for but two to agree upon a matter to secure its grant by the 
Father (Matt. 18:19, 20). The body is many members, each 
cooperating with and assisting all others (1. Cor. 12). Though it 
has been often declared that Jesus effected no 
organization, the fulfilment of His teachings was 
contingent upon such a method. His ambitions 
included no less than world conquest through His 
followers, but all this could be no more than a 
wild dream until organization had marshalled 
them into operation. Individual and independent 
Christians could not have realized a program so 
pretentious. The Kingdom demands are so stu- 
pendous that no hope of success can be enter- 
tained except through a compact and efficient 
organization. The explanation of an unevangel- 
ized world is found in a partially consecrated and 
inefficiently organized Church. Supply this de- 
ficiency and we lose much of what we have 
denominated the Church’s problems. 

By organized Christianity, we shall mean in 
the ascending order of emphasis the small group 
of a given local church, the community group 
répresenting the local believers of all faiths, the affiliated churches 
constituting the whole denomination and the federated whole of all 
denominations nationally and internationally. Into-the missionary 
propaganda all these have functioned in a more or less effective 
way. Upon some of them niissionary progress has been actually 
conditioned. Without them there would have been only missionary 
failure. Community evangelism has been inspired and fostered and 
world evangelism promoted by the Church. In most instances it 
has been the agencies of organization which have given the first 
missionary impulse, if this is at all subject to question, it is indu- 
bitable that they have been responsible for missionary progress. 
It may be proven from either logic or experience that the more 
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God’s people have been together in mutually agreeable and helpful 
relations, the stronger, more aggressive, and successful has been 
the work of Christ’s Kingdom with which they were concerned. 

What is involved in missionary progress? It should be concerned 
with results in two fields; at the home base and in the mission 
field itself. The enrichment of the lives to promote missions, their 
widening vision and deepening consecration, are as much a vital 
part of missionary progress as the conversions on the field.. All 
future growth in missions will be founded upon and regulated by 
this fact. Out of spiritually sterile lives no missionary fruitage 
can come. No effort can be accredited as missionary progress 
which does not provide a future conservation of the results of 
present impulses. 


~ Progress then involves growth in four ways: Vision, impulse, 
effort, and results. There must be a “seeing” of the fields white 
unto the harvest and a sensing of personal responsibility for their 
occupancy. Correlating that fact should be the impulse, either 
spontaneous or educated, or both, to desire a part in extending 
the Lord’s Kingdom. He can use only willing servants (Greek 
diakonos) as his reliable messengers. Vision and impulse cannot 
be sustained except by effort. They are useless time-killers and 
wasters of sacred things, unless they reach their logical issue in 
practical service. Consecrated effort insures results innumerable, 
all of which embrace progress. 


The inauguration and maintenance of missionary work by its 
very nature presupposes a supporting base. The enterprise must 
have a plant in which to conduct the business. The missionary is 
the bearer of a strange book in an unknown tongue. It must be 
made communicable. Buildings, printings, equipment, and assist- 
ants are imperative. The missionary cannot provide these, nor can 
some favorably-inclined person. The task is too large. An organ- 
ization of supporters must make the work possible, while an 
organization of workers must make it effective. All of these facts 
were discovered long ago and the obligations which they impose 
fully acknowledged. 

In the early history of our own denomination the home mission 
impulse was one of the strongest in giving distinction to our move- 
ment. No people were ever more markedly evangelistic, nor more 
criminally sporadic. Some of those early movements of greatest 
proportion had little effect on permanent progress because there 
was no efficient organization to conserve and direct the results. 
Wherever there is found the most effective organizational work in 
our body to-day, there is also the greatest progress for both local 
and denominational plans. 
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The great missionary enterprises are pan-denominational. No 
one church originates the best ideals and methods. For Kingdom 
work, the biggest missionary programs are conjunctional and 
reciprocal. They result from mutual planning. The experience of 
one church is the lesson of another. Until the missionary forces 
were closely allied as at present, their work was more inefficient 
and less distributed. Now they plan to cover the field; do it with 
the greatest efficiency and at the least expense. 


When the most powerful factors of the Kingdom are catalogued, 
the value of interdenominational organizations needs no sustaining 
argument. The Student Volunteer Movement, Laymen’s .Mission- 
ary Movement, Missionary Education Movement, Mission Confer- 
ences of Denominational Boards, Conferences on Methods and Sur- 
vey of the Fields, the cooperative movements in missionary liter- 
ature, the China and Africa Inland Mission, the mission to the 
lepers, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., the Sunday-school and Y. P. 
S. C. E. missionary programs, neighborhood and group study 
classes, and many others evidence the contribution which inter- 
denominational organization has made to missionary programs. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, which is 
rapidly becoming the world’s greatest religious organization, rates 
no responsibility higher than its obligation to missions. The many 


_ subdivisions and minor classifications of this department of its 


work are almost bewildering, yet they indicate the assiduity with 
which this great organization of churches attempts a contribution 
to missionary progress. It is true, in this federated movement that 
the churches are now but discovering their muscle and training 
together. The real campaigning along all lines is yet to come. 

All recognize that the foreign mission propaganda has recently 
grown far in excess of former achievements, both at home and 
abroad. This has been by the impact of interdenominational 
organization. No greater missionary impetus has come to our 
own people than that imparted by the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment and similar interdenominational efforts. Such movements as 
these have effected the missionary conversion of both laymen and 
ministers. 

Thus it will be seen that from the smallest group to the largest 
aggregation organized Christianity has been the promoter of 
missionary progress. As the Church has been more compact in 
organization, it has been more effective in missions; as it has made 
its organization more inclusive, it has made its missionary field 
more extensive. : 
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GENESIS CONTRASTED WITH REVELATION 


Revelation swings out into space and foretells of the eternal 

and heavenly life. The first book pictures the world in the 
dawn of its beginning; the last book portrays the passing away 
of the old and the beginning of the new. 

Genesis mirrors the earth in beauty, a blossoming Eden with 
man in the midst dominating. Revelation breathes the atmosphere 
of the heavenly—the sanctified hosts worshiping and praising 
Christ, “high and lifted up.” 

The sun, the moon, and the stars were given to be lights for the 
earth, but a time comes when no earthly light will be needed, “for 
the Lord God shall give them light.” The earthly sun will fail in 
the presence of the Light of lights, earth’s night will vanish to 
give way to the eternal day. 


Satan’s wiles led the virgin world into every form of sin. He 
gave his victims sorrow, degradation, and death. The last book 
reveals that the mighty power of Satan will be overcome and 
broken. It ushers in the finished work of the Son of God—man 
freed from the bondage of Satan and attesting his allegiance in 
the victory song: “Unto Him that loved us, and hath loosed us 
from our sins by His blood....be the glory and the dominion 
forever.” ; . 

Genesis tells of sin and sorrow pressing in upon our first parents. 
Innocence fell and guilt was enthroned, lives were shadowed with 


G Bevetat presents the scene of the beginning of earthly life; 


fear and remorse. Sin marauded the once happy minds of the 
law-breakers. Revelation foreshadows the sinless land, “and there 
shall in no wise enter into it anything that is unclean.” Purity of 
mind and heart will characterize its holy citizens. 

Fallen Adam in the end becomes the redeemed, though cursed 
by sin, yet saved by grace. Christ meeting the law, the fallen man 
standing in Him will be forgiven and lifted into the exalted relation 
of a son of God. Darkness of sin will give way to the light of a 
new day. The men of Genesis become the angels of Revelation. 
The family of Adam become all nations of the earth. The River 
of Eden is replaced with the River of Life. Teary earth becomes 
the land without a sigh, and earthly Canaan the Promised Land. 
Mortal becomes immortal and death becomes life. Redeemed hearts 
will find their expression in the halleluiah anthem: 

Unto Him that sitteth on the throne, 
And unto the Lamb, be the blessing, 


And the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, 
Forever and ever. 


= = 
A GREAT MAN AND HIS BIBLE 


We account the Scriptures of God to be the most sublime philos- 
ophy. I find more sure marks of authority in the Bible than in 
any profane history whatever—Sir Isaac Newton. 


P. W. 
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THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION 


BY REV. JOHN MacCALMAN, D. D., LAKEMONT, N. Y. 


EASON,” in common speech, “is the power or faculty of 
comprehending and inferring;” “the power within us which 
argues from the known to the unknown.” All ordinary 
persons, educated or illiterate, civilized or savage, are possessed 
of what we call reason. They have the power to know some things. 


Knowledge, the basis from which reason argues, consists, to a 
large extent, of much supposed truth which is passed on from one 
generation to another. , The most of what we know came to us in 
this way. But with the true, a good deal that is not true has also 
come. The true has to be learned in this way, with a few excep- 
tions. The child learns by being told. The basis of knowledge, or 
the medium of it, rather, lies in a common form of speech, by 
which the same words mean the same things to all. In the known, 
where the same words mean the same things, there is rarely any 
trouble. Trouble comes through reason based on an understanding 
that differs in its inferences, or through using different dictionaries, 
like the people at the tower of babel. 


When Adam gave a name to each animal, he began the first 
dictionary, a common basis of knowledge. All reasonable people, 
in their intercourse with others, try to be sure of their dictionaries, 
and thereby they save themselves and others a great deal of 
trouble. 


To all who possess a common knowledge, the power of a common 
reasoning comes, and without this common knowledge a com- 
mon reasoning is impossible. The wider the range of the common 
knowledge, the broader the basis for a common and sane reasoning. 

While knowledge forms the basis for reasoning in general, it 
must be remembered that each person’s knowledge depends much 
on his day and on his opportunity. The same con- 
clusions from an unusual fact cannot well be expected 
from a Mexican bandit, a modern German, and an 
American college professor. The great differences in 
knowledge, due to their training and environment, 
cause very different conclusions to be drawn. So, when 
the relation of Reason and Revelation is thought of, 
we cannot expect people with differing knowledge to 
come to the same conclusions. The differences in per- 
sons, and in peoples also, must be remembered. 

History shows us that the development of persons 
and of races depends on the use they make of their 
reason. Every human being must base his conduct on Rev. JoHN 
the inferences which he is able to draw from what he knows to 
what he does not know. All right and all wrong are to him, or 
should be to him, right and wrong, because his reason tells him 
that they are so. It matters not whether his standard of right and 
wrong may have been the result of the most thorough and logical 
use of well-trained faculties, or the mere acceptance of the say so 
of some one else, the character of the individual is beautified or 
marred according to his loyalty to the results of his reasoning. 
Every man’s standard of right and wrong is the result of ‘the use 
of the reasoning faculty. One resulting judgment, at least, is not 
deferred to some distant day, in this world or the next, but it is 
daily enforcing itself in every life. Faithfulness to one’s ideas of 
right and wrong daily develops character for the better; daily 
disloyalty to one’s ideas of right produces a daily loss of capacity 
to have and to hold high moral ideals. The most vital of God’s 
laws constantly execute themselves in every one, and the resolute 
daily carrying out of what one believes to be God’s will is a daily 
growth of the better side of one’s life, ever fitting one for the 
better service which is the highest reward, the capacity for still 
better service. Daily failure is daily declension. 


Reason, therefore, is a very precious thing. Without the most 
loyal use of it, no one can grow to be all that God expects and 
humanity needs from Him.- As never before we have the daily 
evidence of the value of moral character. This moral character 
is the result of loyalty to one’s highest ideals. Daily disloyalty 
to these, in saint or sinner, for any cause, means a daily sinking 
under the control of the brute passions. , 
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While reason is the standard by which our ideuis are tested, it 
is not in itself able to furnish us with sufficient inferences of a 
character that can touch the deeper mainsprings of life. The 
spiritual life seems to be beyond the reason’s range of action and 
living. The light for the spiritual life must come to us through 
Revelation. 

“Revelation is that disclosure which God makes of Himself and 
of His will to His creatures.” To the average Christian, in 
ordinary speech, when thinking of religious things, Revelation and 
the Bible imply pretty nearly the same thing. But since revelation 
is that disclosure which God makes of Himself and His will to His 
creatures, that revelation is the right and privilege of each and 


every one for whom God cares. If it is the right of every one, 


the revelation is not, and cannot be, closed till each one comes 
to receive it individually, and lives up to the highest form of 
revelation that one can receive. The full privilege of revelation 
comes to no one, till by the development of his spiritual nature 
the consciousness of his relationship to God is realized by him. 


While this consciousness of God does not come as yet to all men, 
the revelation contained in the Bible is open to all, so far as 
Christians have spread it. This revelation was progressive. Jesus 
taught this in the statement He made about divorce, “For your 
hardness of heart Moses wrote you this commandment” (Mark 
10: 5). 

As the perception of God’s will came to men and evidenced itself 
in obedience, the result was a deepening spiritual life, in individuals 
at least. These affected others, till at last, as soon as they were 
ready, God sent Jesus Christ as thé full revelation of Himself to 
humanity. That revelation is contained in the four 
Gospels, which reveal the life and teachings of Jesus 
during His public ministry. 

This revelation was given to let men know what 
reason could never teach, or, at least, what it never 
has taught. The spiritual side of man has a capacity 
for things which the reason cannot grasp, but which 
it believes to be right and good because of the effects 
produced when once the spiritual life has become fully 
awake. God revealed Himself through Jesus Christ 
then, He reveals Himself through the same medium 
now. Only, to-day Jesus Christ reveals Himself through 
His people, as then He let Himself be known through 
His person. He appealed to the reason of the people of His day. He 
did not tell His friends that He was the Son of God till they 
recognized that the Christ of prophecy and Jesus of Nazareth were 
one and the same. This development of their spiritual lives came 
through daily contact with Jesus, most loyal obedience to their 
own highest ideals, and the consequent indwelling of “the Holy 
Spirit, which God gives to them that obey Him.” Jesus did not 
tell His enemies that He was the Son of God till He had given 
them such proofs of His origin by His life and His deeds that 
they had to suppress their reason when they refused to accept Him 
as God’s Christ. 

Jesus appealed to the reason of the people of His day by His 
miracles. One reasonable man recognized this when he said, “No 
man can do these signs that Thou doest, except God be with him.” 
In this he stated the conviction of all who knew the work of Jesus 


and were not turmed against Him by personal considerations. 


Jesus did things publicly and privately which were beyond the 
power of men then, and are equally beyond the power of men now. 
They knew that He could not have the power unless God gave it 
to Him. . If God gave it to Him, it was because He approved of 
Jesus. If He approved of Him, it was because Jesus fitly repre- 
sented God and-spoke for Him. The disciples felt that the things 
that Jesus taught them were from God, as the meaning of the 
things He taught was made plain to them daily by the life He 
lived. Jesus became to them the representative of God, and His 
life and Word the revelation of God to humanity. Insofar as any 
greater manifestation of that revelation is impossible, that record 
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is closed. Insofar as a truer understanding and wider perception 
of what Jesus meant is concerned, it is still being unfolded. 

The Relation that Revelation ought to bear to Reason in every 
life is to furnish it light. But revelation has to be tested by 
reason. Early in His ministry Jesus said: “The very works that 
I do bear witness of me that the Father has sent me” (John 
5: 86b). At the close of His ministry, on His last night with His 
friends before His crucifixion, Jesus said, “Believe me for the very 
works’ sake” (John 14:11b). Of those who were to crucify Him 
He said, “If I had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin: but now have they both seen 
and hated both me and my Father” (John 15:24). As Jesus 
appealed to the reason of the people of His day, He appeals to 
the reason of the people of this day. The proof of His being 
God’s revelation lay in His work then: it lies in His 
work now. As He revealed God in His personal life 
then, He strives to reveal God in the life of His people now. But 
reason—not emotion, nor fancy, nor deceit, nor .chicanery—must 
decide when the revelation is true. It is true whenever and wher- 
ever it exhibits the Spirit and purpose of Jesus Christ, and at no 
other time or place. 

But reason must have the knowledge of what Jesus Christ is 
before it can argue from the Christ of the Gospels to the real or 
supposed Christ in His people to-day. This knowledge can come 
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only to those who familiarize themselves with the four Gospels. 
The story of the Old Testament is but the introduction to these; 
the rest of the New Testament, the appendix. The Gospels are 
brief, that we may easily know them. They are written in simple 
language, that we may easily understand them. They are full of 
word-pictures, that they may lay hold on our imagination. Prac- 
tically, they deal with—because they have—but one theme; they 
reveal but one Person, but through Him they reveal all of God’s 
that human nature can comprehend. They are the light which 
holds all the colors. 

Every one who fills his mind with the Gospels till he catches 
the mind of Jesus Christ has that knowledge of the will of God 
by which he can test the life, and know without fail whether he 
has the Spirit of Jesus or not. But it must be remembered that 
Christ’s life was never for Himself, but always for others. Yet, 
the life for others was not for the sake of winning their approval, 
but for the reason that it was the will of God. Reason has been 
given us, that we may use it. Revelation has been given to aid 
reason. Both have been given us to develop us and fit us for 
the carrying out of God’s will. The consequence of that will, when 
carried out in human life, is ever and eternally beneficial. One 
thing that those who hesitate should remember is, that 
the Niagara flood in due time reaches the sea, none the less sure 
that on its way it serves civilization by turning its weight on the 
turbines to power for the use of a great many people. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION A VITAL NECESSITY 


BY REV. O. P. FURNAS, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


need of an education that is distinctly Christian in its char- 

acter and purpose is supplied by the German nation in the 
great war that is now raging. Germany has long been regarded 
as one of the most highly educated nations in the world. For 
many decades she has been famous for her universities, her col- 
leges, and her technical schools of learning. When this war began 
her land was filled with graduates, and many of her scientists and 
scholars had achieved wide renown throughout the world. Educa- 
tion had become the pride and boast of the German people, while 
kultur and efficiency had become their national watchwords. 

But strange as it may seem, right alongside this national propa- 
ganda of education there was developed the most stupendous, the 
most heartless, military machine the world ever saw. 
Every university was watched by an imposing arsenal, 
and every college was supplemented by forts with 
which the whole country was supplied. Much of the 
finest scholarship and skill developed in her schools 
was perverted to the most ignoble ends. They were 
employed in the work of inventing the most brutal and 
hideous implements of war that human ingenuity could 
devise. Her educational system was employed as a 
mere adjunct to her vast military scheme which had, 
as its overmastering purpose, the foisting of her own 
repulsive autocracy upon an unsuspecting world. 

Education within itself may be either a blessing or a 
blight. It is always a blessing when it is rightly directed. It is always 
a blight when it is perverted. The best things perverted become the 
worst. If you know the powerful influences and fine opportunities 
a nation has defied and scorned in becoming what it is you have 
the gauge of its depravity. The higher the fall the greater the 
tragedy of it. 

So it has come to pass that ignorant Turkey has been no match 
for educated Germany in the frightful brutality displayed in this 
war. In its prosecution Germany has betrayed almost every prin- 
ciple of honor. And many of her most highly educated men have 
been her most activa apologists to other nations for the barbaric 
conduct of her armies. They have not hesitated to justify the 
greatest tragedy in human history. 

Now, how are we to account for the fact that all of Germany’s 
éducational institutions have had so little power to develope a deep, 
moral sense in the national life of that great country? Why do the 
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higher ideals of a profound spirit life find no larger response in 
her national thought and purpose? In fine, what is the para- 
mount lesson that Germany is teaching the world in regard to 
education? 

The evident answer must be that the most comprehensive educa- 
tional system that can be constructed has but little power to deter- 
mine the conduct, or direct the will, of men unless it is permeated 
and controlled by a genuine religious impulse. Germany has shown 
to the world very clearly what a thorough system of education is 
capable of producing when that system ignores the restraints of 
religion, and the exalted ideals of righteousness it imposes. How- 
ever strong may be the religious instincts of the German people 
as individuals, they have yet been the willing victims of a ruthless 
system that is technically and essentially unchristian 
in its methods, its spirit, and its aspirations. Educa- 
tion can never meet the challenge of its mighty task 
if it fails to take into account the religious nature of 
man. The real molding force of humanity is religion, 
both in its individual and corporate capacities. No life 
can be deep that is not truly religious. No national 
life can be profound or enduring that ignores its 
demands. y 

And Germany is not the only nation that has 
been exposed to this danger. There is in our own 
beloved country a great, strong, and growing body 
of influential scholars who are warning us against 
the prevailing tendency in our schools and secular colleges 
in the work of the schoolroom. With all the excellencies of our 
schools of which we ave justly proud, with the splendid equipment 
with which many of them are provided, and the superb morale 
of the mighty teaching force as a body, it is yet declared that 
there remains a vital weakness in the educational system of our 
country as fostered by the state. Its inherent weakness lies in the 
fact that it is partial. The stress of the whole system relates to 
the training of the intellecual_man. In no vital sense does it em- 
brace the whole man. The state has never taken cognizance of 
the religious nature of our great student body, and, therefore, has 
never provided in a distinctive way for their moral and religious 
training. The state will never discharge its full duty to this great, 
throbbing, young life in its schools until it is brought to realize 
that their moral natures are vastly more important than their 
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mental natures can possibly be. And the tragedy of the situation 
lies in the fact that Christian people consent to these conditions. 

It is for this reason that the great Council of Church Educational 
Boards in our country began, more than a year ago, a careful 
campaign of study and inquiry in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion. The whole question of our educational system is being thor- 
oughly investigated with a view of instilling into it the religious 
element. The training of our young people will never become what 


God intended it to be until our schools firmly resolve to invade the 


spiritual realm. And this for the reason that the real force of 
human life rests upon a moral basis. Man’s intellectual powers 
should be dominated by the moral faculties. The deep reason for 
the triumphs of Christianity in the world is because it is the divine 
expression of the dynamics of the moral universe. Religion is the 
real molding force of humanity. No life can be deep and full that 
is not truly religious. It devolves upon the state to combine these 
two great functions of culture, the mental and the moral, in their 
relative perspectives. For, while the 
heart is far more important than the 
head, neither can do its finest work with- 
out the best possible training of the 
other. Indeed, there should be such a 
transformation of thought touching this 
whole question that all genuine education 
shall be regarded as religious, and all 
true religion as highly educational. The 
world is sure to have a reorganization uf 
its forces, and our student body should 
not be overlooked in the stress of the 
times. Their moral and _ intellectual 
natures must be regarded as necessary 
factors in the making of human life for 
all time. 

Now it was for the reason that our 
public school system assumed no positive 
attitude toward the higher, and vastly 
more essential, religious faculties of the 
soul that the Christian leaders of our 
land early recognized the importance of 
this vital problem, and they had the 
courage to accept the challenge it 
presented. They readily saw that the 
only immediate answer possible was the 
Christian school. Christian scholars 
declared that if the religious welfare of our young peo- 
ple was to be conserved there must be definite, religious 
training as a vital part of their education. And the only way to 
secure this coveted blessing was to build Christian institutions, and 
place them in the hands of consecrated Christian teachers. 

To this difficult task those thoughtful Christian leaders addressed 
themselves. And it has come to pass that among the proudest 
monuments of any church to-day are her schools and colleges. The 
hope of any church as it faces the future lies in her educational 
institutions. 

We are profoundly grateful that our own Christian Church has 
been awake to the importance of this tremendous question. We 
have not been as fully aroused, however, as we should have been. 
Too long we depended upon the inherent strehgth of our God-given 
principles alone to make of us a mighty people, forgetting that the 
most heavenly principles need for their propagation a well-trained 
and fully-equipped body of leaders to make them known effectively 
to an inquiring world. If the Christian Church, therefore, would 
carve for herself an enduring place in the great Church of the 
future, she must look well to her schools of to-day. 
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There has never been a time when we needed to appreciate this 
vital truth more than to-day—this great and notable day when 
our young manhood and womanhood are brought face to face with 
this new world of thought in which we all must take our respective 
places. A new conception of an organized world is dawning upon 
us. How imperious the obligations resting upon us toward this 
great teeming young life of our country! As they stand before us 
in all their potential glory, they themselves are beginning to realize 
that they must soon go forth into the bright, keen educational at- 
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By Mrs. Hilrie Shelton Smith 


Hide not thyself in the grave of despair, 
Nor cowardly shrink from thy task; 

Be not o’ercome by the world’s wicked glare, 
Nor soured by its insincere mask. 


Gird on thyself the full armor of faith, 
And make it thy sword and thy shield; 

Wait on the Lord and believe what He saith— 
He’ll strengthen thine heart if thou yield. 


Faith brings the power by which thou day by 


Canst face all the problems of life; 
Won is this faith by the heart that can pray 
While groping its way through the ‘strife. 


Faith is a means to the ultimate end 
Of calm resignation and peace; 
Strength it will bring through tests God may 


To teach thee His pow’r cannot cease. 


Faith is the strength of the hope of thy soul, 
And faith is the guide of all love; 

Thou without faith art as man with no goal, 
No hope for the future above. 
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mosphere with which we are surrounded. The great body of them 
are already stimulated by a noble aspiration for a larger, fuller 
life in its loftiest ideals. They* are yearning to be brought into 
accord with every high thought, and every generous passion. Nev- 
er before were there so many souls eager to make the very best 
investments of their lives in those things that make for righteous- 
ness. What glowing aspirations for the highest possible service 
to mankind! How marvelous the cultural values they offer as a 
mighty challenge to the Christian world as they stand in all their 
potential glory upon the threshold of life! When America entered 
the present war there were nearly twenty million pupils in our 
schools. There were nearly five hundred colleges and universities 
in our land, with a half-million students within their walls. Some 
millions of these noble sons and daughters are eagerly responding 
to the call of our country to follow the American flag upon the 
battle-fields of Europe in the determination to help in the mighty 
task of making our world safe for a true and enduring democracy. 
Multiplied thousands of them will fall in 
the gigantic struggle ere the victory is 
won. With what joyous acclaim we shall 
welcome home the thousands who shall 
survive the conflict! And their mighty 
achievements will be celebrated by a 
’ grateful world as long as liberty is loved 
and genuine democracy endures. But 
when those returning heroes greet us in 
their home land once more, shall we be 
accounted worthy of them? Shall we be 
prepared to discharge the responsibilities 
involved in their return? Having passed 
through the awful baptism of war with 
its attendant sacrifices, those heroes will 
have greater power to contribute to the 
spiritual advancement of the world. In 
the meantime we who remain at home 
must not only keep the “home fires” 
burning, but also the church fires and 
Christian college fires as well. ~ 

We are not surprised that in the For- 
ward Movement program arranged for 
our Chureh one of the five cardinal 
features to be emphasized is that of 
religious education. Doubtless a mighty 
impulse will be given to this movement 
by the attention and emphasis it is sure to receive in this campaign. 

Moreover, it behooves every young man with his face toward 
the ministry to prepare himself to the utmost for his exalted calling. 
In the midst of the powerful trend toward better intellectual train- 
ing and discipline he must soon take his place as a Christian teach- 
er. He will be regarded as an intellectual as well as a moral force 
in the community. He will find the people demanding from the 
pulpit deeper and more authentic information concerning the prob- 
lems of human life. To meet this growing demand the Christian 
ministry, as a specialized function of Christian service, requires 
the finest culture available in order to lead the young people into 
the blessings of a Christian education. 

Our Christian colleges to-day stand for the deep, religious train- 
ing that should be the coveted boon of the great student body of 
our country. What a splendid leadership is developed in these 
schools! They speak and they teach with the authority born of a 
new intelligence as well as of vital piety. They not only meet the 
intellectual needs of the pupil, but they also create an atmosphere 
of deep spiritual power that permeates the whole student body. No 
one can put himself under the influence of such training without 
having his mental vision enlarged, and his spiritual life quickened 
and enriched. 
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“ HE OWED EVERYTHING TO THE BIBLE 
All that I have taught of art, everything that I have written, 
whatever greatness there has been in any thought of mine, whatever 
I have done in my life, has simply been due to the fact, when I was 
a child, my mother daily read with me a part of the Bible, and 
daily made me learn a part of it by heart—John Ruskin. 
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That night, when Jesus prayed alone in Geth- 
semane, witnessed the greatest anguish, the most 
* terrible suffering the world has ever known. 
For months He had marched steadily on toward 
it. He had “set His face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem,” and that meant sorrow, shame, and 
7s suffering, such as the werld had never seen. The 
Son of God, our Jesus, our Savior, and Friend, suffering as no one 
had ever suffered before, as no one has ever suffered since! We 
can read it over and over, but we cannot understand the anguish 
of that hour. But there is one thing we do know, Jesus won the 
victory through prayer. 

Our Lord and Master’s life was a life of prayer. All night 
long He had prayed alone. A great while before day He had 







gone forth to be alone with the Father. Each important event in 
The important events of His 


His life was preceded by prayer. 
life were followed by prayer. 
That last night in his last long 
talk with His disciples He seem- 
~ ed determined to make them feel 
the necessity of it as never be- 
fore. As an inducement for 
them to enter into all the ful- 
ness, the richness of the prayer- 
life, He gave the strongest 
prayer-promises He had ever 
given. Over and over He told 
them to “ask,” “ask, anything,” 
and “I will do.” Then Jesus 
went forth from that upper 
room to the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and went farther in 
prayer than He had ever gone 
before. — 

With Him it had always been, 
“Not mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me.” That 
night, as He in anguish prayed 
alone, it was “Not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.” As He went a 
little farther and prayed more 
earnestly, it was, “Thy will be 
done,” and again, “Thy will be 
done.” This is the place to 
which Jesus would bring every 
follower of His, where they are 

willing to yield their all to the 
Father, and let His will have 
complete sway in the life. “Not 
mine own will, but Thine be 
done,” was the burden of Jesus’ 
prayer that night. Is it the 
prayer of prayers in your, in 
my, prayer-life? “I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me.” 
Is this true of you, of me? Have 
we any likeness to the Master 
as we compare the yieldedness 
of our lives to His? Whose will 
is supreme in our lives, is Lord’s? 

That night in Gethsemane Jesus had to suffer alone, so far as 
human friends were concerned. It was His hour of supreme trial. 
It was an hour of earnest, intense prayer. It was an hour when 
those closest to Him needed to pray. He had warned them to 
“watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” He had warned 
them that the flesh is weak, even though the spirit is willing. But 
they, like many to-day, failed to take His warnings seriously. They, 
like too many of His followers to-day, were afflicted with spiritual 
drowsiness. They slept on and took their rest. Ever since it-is 
what many have been doing, seeking rest, pleasure, and ease, while 
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BY MISS MINNIE LOHR, 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 


our Lord’s work languishes because we are failing to watch and 
pray. 

Although there will never come to us the Gethsemane which 
Jesus knew, there will come an hour of trial such as we have 
never known before. There will come a‘time of testing more severe 
than we have ever dreamed of. In that hour we must go a little 
farther with our Lord than we have ever gone before, else there 
will be a break in our fellowship with Him. In that hour we must 
go farther in prayer than we have ever gone, we must pledge 
more, we must yield more. That is not enough, we must pledge all, 
we must yield all, or suffer defeat. In that hour we must not 
refuse to enter into any relationship with our Master, which He 
demands of us. In that hour we must will to “do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him.” 

It will avail us nothing to be Christlike in part, and give part 
of our lives to pleasing self. His Word must be above everything. 
“Ye are my friends, if ye keep 
my commandments.” To do His 
will must be our whole aim and 
desire. It must be the controll 
ing impulse of our lives, just as 
it was the controlling principle 
of the Master’s life. Jesus said, 
“My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish 
His work.” Have we this mind 
in us which was also in Christ 
Jesus? Is our greatest desire 
for self-advancement, or is it to 
do faithfully the work the Lord 
has given us to do? Is our 
greatest desire for honor, or is 
it to meekly do His will? What 
is really urging us forward in 
our service? Is it the desire for 
worldly applause, for honor, 
power, or prominence, or is it 
a love so great for our Master 
that we are willing to pass into 
obscurity, if it be His will? Is 
our only desire to know and do 
His will, and finish our God- 
given work? 

The Gethsemane life means 
entire submission to the Fath- 
er’s will. It is won just as Jesus 
won it, through intense, earnest 
prayer. It is won by praying 
through. It means praying 
again and again, agonizing in 
prayer until we will to do His 
will. As some one has said, 
“Pray until prayer makes you 
forget your own wish and leave 
it or merge it in the will of 
God.” It means going farther 
and still a little farther, until 
our wills are lost in His and the 
Victor wins the victory for us. 
It means praying on, trusting 
on, holding on to God, resting in Him, believing He is able, although 
everything witnesses to the contrary, and all hope seems 
to be gone. 


“When in the hour of pains and grief 

Our hearts, while longing for relief, 

Are filled with dread lest on the morrow 
Will come a deeper, keener sorrow— 

What shall we do when strength is gone? 
Look to the hills! Pray on! Pray on! 


“God answers prayer. When in our need 
His promises our lips can plead, 

Our hands reach out to clasp His hand, 
Our hearts respond to His command, 
Assurance comes. The burden’s gone. 
Look to the hills! Pray on! Pray on'”’ 
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‘The Influence of Belief on Christian Life and Service’ 


BY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D., PASTOR FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LIMA, 0. 


T makes a difference wether we have a sane and intelligent 
| faith in the fundamentals of our Christian religion, or whether 

our thought of these basic facts and principles is superficial 
and shallow. It does make a difference whether we believe that 
God and the Soul and Life Eternal and Jesus Christ are only 
words without reality, or whether we believe these to be funda- 
mental facts of experience and an unseen moral 
order, all the facts of man’s spiritual history, which 
prophesy some blessed fulfilment. Gone forever is 
all that shallow talk to the effect that it mattered 
not what doctrines a man held, what creed he be- 
lieved, what kind of a God he worshiped, what type 
of a Christ he served; that action, life, deed, and 
conduct were all that counted and that the deeds 
were rarely logical consequences of any doctrine 
behind them. 

There is an old proverb, found in an interesting 
old book, that reads, “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” We are reading this ancient word from 
the wise man of long ago, with a new appreciation 
and illumination, since the facts of fifty years of 
false teaching and thought-poison, the real back- 
ground of German perfidy, viciousness, and repudia- 
tion of human brotherhood, are being uncovered and 
brought to light. We are now able to explain this 
most inhuman and unnatural outrage against humanity, since we 
know the doctrines and creeds taught for fifty years in German 
schools,‘ colleges, and universities, as well as in her pulpits and 
religious press. It is a matter of common thought, that the one 
thing this war has revealed in its outbreak and in its long and awful 
course, is that deeds, actions, and conduct, in every case, are the 
immediate fruits of a 
widely held, thoroughly 
elaborated, and tenacious- 
ly held to system of theol- 
ogy, theory of life, or 
articles of faith. The im- 
mutable decree written in 
outstanding letters of 
blood against the whole 
background of this awful 
conflict, is, “As a man’s 
faith, so his actions, as a 
man’s doctrine, so his 
deeds.” Consciously or 
unconsciously, men and 
nations live out their 
thought of life, act out 
their creed; deeds are the 
logical outcome of faith 
and belief. 

Modern science teaches 
us that “Thinking is in- 
cipient action,” a _ post- 
poned response to stimuli; 
it is conduct in the germ. 
The real overt act takes 
place in the finer muscula- 
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“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent Word.” 


“If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?”— 


has produced its own peculiar cast of society. All the social evils 
of to-day are but a reflection of the content of our faith. The 
condition of society, in the large, will never rise above its composite 
conception of the fundamental articles of our religion. We have 
talked_and dreamed of human brotherhood, a world fraternity. 
It will come when the world changes its creed, when it enlarges 
its faith, and not until then. Men cannot come into 
right relations with each other, until they have 
settled their issues with God. 

It makes all the difference in the world what 
kind of a God a man or nation believes in. The 
experience of the race demonstrates this with tragic 
emphasis. The ancients conceived God to be a god 
of battles, cruel and revengeful. The early Hebrew 
expressed his faith in terms of the battle-field and 
military procedure, as, “The Lord of hosts,” “The 
God of battles,” “The Lord mighty in battle,” “The 
sword of the Lord,” etc. In turn, this conception of 
God was lived out in the lives of the people. Their 
belief was expressed on the battle-field and in the 
common walks of life, in cruelty, barbarism, and 
most inhuman practices. On the other hand, our 
modern conception of God as a Father, tender, 
loving, merciful; and compassionate, has enriched 
our lives and produced fruit in deeds of mercy and 
unselfish service and sacrifice. The modern Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
the hospital, and institutions of like character, whose mission and 
purpose is to crystallize into deed and service the fundamental 
elements of our faith, bear witness to this fact of experience. The 
moderfi missionary spirit and all the altruistic movements of this 
age, that have for their purpose the relief of human suffering and 
the healing of the sores 
of the world are but the 
fruitage and outgrowth 
of our conception of God 
as a loving, merciful 
Heavenly Father. 

Contrasted with the 
spirit of merciful service 
and unselfish sacrifices, 
that are being made to- 
day, for the peace and 
comfort of the world, the 


our faith, stand in bold 
relief, rationalistic con- 
ceptions of God, with the 
unnamable horrors and 
practices that are in turn 
the logical outgrowth of 
such erroneous ideas. 
Study a few characteris- 
tic utterances from philos- 


The Christian home will show strong regard for the Bible, and will ophers, statesmen, and 
make constant use of the good Book, receiving it and reverencing it all 
5 the while as the Book ef God.—Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D. LL. D., 


ministers, reflecting the 
spirit and teaching of the 
last fifty years, as, “A 
state cannot commit a 


tures of the body. Thought  3z.c3;c 1K ISIEKISISERISKISISIISIISISK SISISIEISISISISIESISISISKOISISISISISISISISIIIISS-«scTime,” “In our country 


finally percolates through 

muscle and tissue into action and deed. Faith and belief, in order 
to be faith and belief at all, must find expression in life and 
character. Our whole life is influenced and guided by our thought 
and faith in the great outstanding fundamental facts and essential 
doctrines of the Christian religion. “The history of our western 
civilization is largely but the life history of a peculiar form of 
religion, and deep-rooted social movements connected therewith.” 
All our laws, habits, customs, and institutions are influenced in 
almost every detail by the form of our faith. Every great religion 


God, the Father, is reserv- 
ed for the personal use of the Emperor,” “To this God, the shouts 
of the strong are sweeter than the moans of old women,” “The 
night of the conqueror is the highest law,” “The Good German 
God,” “At the Judgment no questions will be asked;”—study these 
and read the story of the last four years in Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland, Roumania, and eastern France-and learn that the people 
could be no less savage than their gods, nor less beast-like than 
the teaching of their creeds and articles of faith. This strong, 
and ruddy race of people, for fifty years worshiped the god of 


flowering and fruitage of © 


2 
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power and bowed at the shrine of might, and with every nerve 
and tissue tingling with the unholy inspiration, received at her 
altars, went forth to crush, overpower, and enslave the inhabitants 
of the earth, regardless of moral distinctions or any considerations 
of right and: justice. Never has the world been given a more 
striking illustration of the absolute power of belief over deed, and 
action. As men believe, so will they act. 


It does make a difference. If we believe in a severe, martial 
God, with lightnings and thunderbolts in His hands, intent only on 
His own glory, we shall, both men and nations, act as those acted, 
who rushed into war for conquest, revenge, and to inflict punishment 
and gain their own 
selfish ends. If we be- 
lieve in the Father as 
revealed in Christ, we 
shall act as those who 
believe good-will to- 
ward all men is the on- 
ly adequate weapon of 
the Christian, that is to 
finally make the world 
safe for Brotheihcod 
and True Fraternity. 

Our whole life, poiit- 
ical, economic, social, 
and religious is an out- 
growth of our creed, 
either written or unex- 
pressed. The daily 
newspaper is a con- 
stant witness to this 
fundamental truth. It 
is a daily record of 
actions that spring out 
of convictions, that 
grow out of ideals, that 
are the flowering and 
fruitage of faith in the 
fundamental articles of 
a creed or theory of 
life, as deep rooted as 
the Rock of Ages. - ik 

Whether it be in the 
slaughter going on in 
Europe, the cruelty in 
our prisons, the injus- 
tice and _ unfairness 
practiced by both cap- 
ital and labor, the mal- 
administration of jus- 
tice in our courts, the 
inequalities and mal- 
adjustments of society, 
strikes, mob violence, 
and revolution, they all 
have their roots back in 
firm-fixed convictions 
and the living faiths of 
the - people, in some 
theory of the fundamental rights of those clamoring for justice 
and a more satisfactory adjustment. This will continue, as long 
as the world so misinterprets the spirit and message of the gospel 
of Christ, and fails to appreciate the spirit and message of the 
“Golden Rule.” 


Contrast with this the faith of all true followers of Christ, 
that “no man lives to himself,” but that all questions of “rights” 
are determined ‘by the consideration of the rights of others. My 
right ends where the right of my brother begins. Instead of a 
doctrine of absolute and unrelated rights, crying for defense of 
honor, revenge for wrongs inflicted, retaliatory punishment, 
reprisals, might makes right and self-protection the chief concern 
of life, stand out Christ’s doctrine of Duty, Service, and Ministry, 
flowering and fruiting, as it always does, in good-will, forgiveness 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will read it and 
find this out for yourselves—read, not little snatches here and there, 
but long passages that will really be the road to the heart of it. 
You will find it not only full of real men and women, but also of 
the things you have wondered about and been troubled about all 
your life, as men have been always; and the more you read the 
more it will become plain to you what things are worth while and 
what are not, what things make men happy,—loyalty, right deal- 
ing, speaking the truth, readiness to give everything for what 
they think their duty, and, most of all, the wish that they may 
have the approval of the Christ, who gave everything for them ;— 
and the things that are guaranteed to make men unhappy,—-self- 
ishness, cowardice, greed, and everything that is low and mean. 
When you have read the Bible you will know that it is the 
Word of God, because you will have found it the key to your. 
own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty. 


The Bible stands right in the center, in the market place of 
our lives, and there bubbles with the waters of life. It is, itself 
the fountain, the inexhaustible fountain, and only those who have 
learned from it, and only those who have drunk of those waters, 
can be refreshed for the long journey. 
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of enemies, redemption of our foes, benevolence, philanthropy, and 
sacrifice. The Christ ideal is not how to protect, honor, avenge 
insults, and uphold rights, but rather, what service can I render 
the weaker man? How can I win the friendship of those who 
hate me? 

Yes, my belief lends color and inspiration to my life. My 
theory of life influences my inmost thought and determines my 
course of action, even as instinct directs the wing of the bird to 
the warmer clime. If I had to believe that man is but a highly 
developed animal, his soul but the flowering of matter into intelli- 
gence, his body but the product of the brute world, his emotions, 
his feeling, throbbing 
heart but the function- 
ing of flesh and blood— 
if I had to believe that 
man had no birth in 
heaven and has no di- 
5 vinity, that can answer 

E to the divine touch of 
July 28, 1917 ‘ God, and hear some 

#} 6s voice calling him to 
realms of holy, God- 
like living; that these 
great faiths he holds, 
these plans he makes, 
that these dreams, 
these songs he sings 
are but delusions of his 
poor, untutored mind; 
that he belongs only to 
time and sense, a cit- 
izen only of the natural 
world, only the climax 
of the animal world— 
if I must believe all 
that, I should give up 
the quest, for all the 
dynamics and inspira- 
tions for moral and 
spiritual vigor would 
have been destroyed, 
and if nothing more 
than an animal, I must 
sink to the level of the 
animal life. “Chris- 
tianity is the only 
vitalizing spiritual 
power in the world.” A 
moral paralysis and a 
spiritual numbness 
exist everywhere out- 
side the sphere of 
Christian faith. And, 
if I should awaken to- 
morrow and be con- 
vinced that there is no 
heavenly Presence that 
understands all my 
trials and perplexities, 
fears and disappointments; and that there is no heavenly compan- 
ionship to uphold me; that there is no “secret place of the Most 
High,” nor is there any shelter “under the Shadow of the Al- 
mighty,” that if “I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death,” there is no rod nor staff to comfort me, that the cry of my 
soul for help, my sighs and prayers but fall back again as echoes 
from closed skies, that I am in a world of mere chance and fate, 
or at best, hard, pitiless laws hold sway and over which only ‘cold 
stars with heartless beauty shine by night—if I must awake to 
this, the whole course and bent of my life must be changed and in 
the light of this faith, turn to a creature of the night and must live 
and will live on the level of my creed, heartless, soulless, and with 
no moral or spiritual sky, to inspire me to noble endeavor, sacrificial 
living, and loving service. It does make a difference what we 
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believe. But human character, Christian life and service are 
affected only by our attitude to the fundamentals and the essentials 
of our Christian religion. Christians have not always agreed as 
to what were fundamental and essential. The acid test is, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” If it is manifest that character 
and service are not affected by our attitude to a given question 
of doctrine, the only conclusion is, that the point in question is not 
vital nor fundamental; it may be important and worth the most 


careful consideration, but cannot be listed among the essentials of 
our creed. 


Controversies, long and bitter, issuing many times in cruel 
persecutions and inhuman warfare, have grown out of an attempt 
to make vital some of the secondary and less important phases of 
Christian life and practice. But through it all, the world has lost 
none of the essential elements of its faith. Through the years, 
we have gradually eliminated the nonessential, learning by experi- 
ence and observation what is vital to life and conduct. The 
Christian world is agreed to-day, as to the fundamentals, but is 
debating the question of nonessentials. All the quibbling about the 
many disputed points of doctrine, authorship, history, criticism, 
and inspiration, misses the mark, it seems to me, in that the whole 
discussion ignores the fact of the effect and influence of these 
disputed points on life and character. Careful, sane, thinking men 
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and women have marveled, that they could detect no difference 
in the Christ Spirit, manifested in the life and character of the 
advocates of either side of a given controversy. The acceptance or 
rejection of a given disputed point of doctrine, authorship, history, 
or inspiration is no evidence of faith and no index to Christian 
character. Despite all that has been said pro and con in these 
discussions, the intrinsic value contained therein has remained and 
is as valuable as ever. My contention is that we are dissipating 
our energies, which should be conserved for the really big things 
of Ministry, Sacrificial Living, and Service, in the Kingdom of God. 

There is a well-known proverb—“God empties the nest by hatch- 
ing out the eggs.” The divine method always works that way— 
“it eliminates by a process of vitalizing.” No use to save and 
preserve the old egg-shell after the living truth has emerged from 
the shell and gone on in another form. Here is our peril, lest we 
mistake the shell for the egg, the garb for the thing clothed, the 
scaffolding for the main structure, the record of the experience 
for the experience. The Eternal Verities, God as our Father, 
loving, merciful, and forgiving; Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, 
the Son of God; the Bible, a Record of Religious Experience and 
God’s Will for His people, will ever stand, and our attitude to 
these fundamentals of our faith will always determine life and 
character. 
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THE NECESSITY OF THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL. D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HERE is only one possible substitute for the religious news- 
paper and that is the daily newspaper. But the daily press 
shows no disposition and little ability to enter the religious 

realm as an adequate and impartial purveyor of religious news. 
What time’s progressive movements may bring to pass no prophet 
can foretell. We must take the journalistic world as it is and 
there is nothing to indicate that the work of the religious press, 
begun more than a hundred years ago, has been finished, or that 
it can safely and profitably be suspended. There is nothing in 
sight to take its place. 


Religion occupies a larger place in the world’s thinking and 
activities than ever before. It is the chief force in a rapidly 
developing world and the center of it. Industry has revolutionary 
advances, commerce develops on new lines, society undergoes 
internal evolutions, education broadens and deepens, government 
is modified by new ideas, benevolence, instinct, with the spirit of 
religion, gives the brotherhood of man new significance, and religion 
itself discovers new powers, new influences, and new fields of 
service for its unbounded activities. God is the same to-day, 
yesterday, and forever; the God of Moses, Abraham, David, Isaiah, 
Paul, and Peter is our God; He has not changed in His attributes, 
the law of His being is the same; nor has He changed the moral 
laws He gave to man at the beginning.. But man has changed 
almost beyond comprehension in his attitude and approach to and 
his apprehension of God and his understanding of the gospel. This 
change will go on. In such a time as this, when the ends of the 
earth are responding to the new calls of God and man, shall the 
teaching, interpreting, unifying force of the religious press be 
withdrawn? 


By no means. It never had a call to a larger and more 
important service. The government of the United States looks to, 
listens to, and leans upon the Church in the development of the 
utmost energies of the nation in the prosecution of the war. And 
how could it reach the Church with its appeal for cooperation 
without the religious press? The Church is in the camp, the 
trench, the field of battle, the hospital, everywhere on sea and land, 
sustaining, inspiring, protecting the soldier and keeping him in 
good fighting condition. The Church pours out its millions of 
prayers and its millions of dollars for the success of our arms. 
Its dollars go into the sorely taxed national treasury, into the 
coffers of the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, and to equip regimental 
chaplains. Could all this have been done without the unwearied 


aid of the religious press? It is enough to know that it was not 


done without that aid. 


The religious press has been a unit in this loyal, royal service 
of God, the nation, and humanity. 


And who shall take care of the Church while the Church is 
taking care of the soldier and the sailor, in camp and hospital, 
in ship and in barracks? Who is to encourage the Church in 
perseverance in its heavy task of ministering to all classes and 
conditions of humanity? Who is to see that its zeal does not flag, 
its endeavor become narrowed, its generosity shrink, and its morale 
fail it not? Who is to urge it not to forget its communities here 
and abroad, its education and missionary work; and to call it to 
programs larger than ever before? Who is to defend it against 
misrepresentation by insidious attack, and to explain and to inter- 
pret its policies? 


If the editor of the Church newspaper does not see his oppor- 
tunity, his growing task, and his supremely important duty in this 
crisis, God pity the Church and the people. t 

The religious newspaper has surely come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this. 
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GOING DRY 


This land of ours is going dry, the grogshops close their swing- 
ing doors, and soon the man who wants old rye will have to swim to 
foreign shores. John Barleycorn has met his fate, he’s being pushed 
clear off the map; we must learn to celebrate with sparkling water 
from the tap. There is no ginmill in the vale, there are no gin- 
mills on the hills; dry people call for Adam’s ale, and fill themselves 
with babbling rills. The workman buys a house and lot with money 
that he used to blow for brimming bowls of liquid rot, that filled his 
head and soul with woe. Tired father laps up sparkling brooks, 
instead of seeking gilded halls, and has some coin to spend for 
books, and pictures for the parlor walls. .The war has killed the 
Demon Rum, has been a hoar and deadly frost; and men will say, 
in years to come, the war was worth whate’er it cost. The ginmill 
shuts its latticed doors, the red-nosed patrons don’t crowd in; the 
jeweled barkeep no more pours rainwater in the keg of gin. The 
thirsty man thinks not of beer, but to the nearest hydrant tramps, 
and quaffs a flagon bright and clear, then buys himself war savings 
stamps.— Walt Mason. 
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Conneaut, Ohio, and the Coming Quadrennial Session of The American 


Christian Convention 


REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D., Secretary 


T two o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, October 15, 1918, the 
Quadrennial Session of The American Christian Convention 
will assemble with the Christian church at Conneaut, Ohio, 

and continue in session from day to day till October 22. A large 
attendance is desired. All going who have not notified Rev. A. E. 
Kemp, Conneaut, Ohio, should do so at once. We give on this page 
a@ portrait of the pastor and also a picture of the fine church 
building. The interior of the building is very handsome and is 
splendidly adapted to the needs of the Convention in session. The 
pastor and the people have united in a special and 
hearty invitation to have the Convention meet with 
them and you may be sure of a cordial and brotherly 
welcome on the part of the beautiful little city of 
Conneaut, as well as the church. 
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A CALL TO DENOMINATION-WIDE 
PRAYER 


BY REV. FRANK G. COFFIN, D. D., 
President of The American Christian Convention 


E are favored as a people to hold a conven- 
W tion of fellowship and deliberation in: this 
time so full of responsibility and opportunity. 
It is doubtful if our history records a quadrennial 
gathering fronting such stupendous world possibilities, 
such uncertainties as to future procedure and such 
a fusion of religious forces as the present. “New occasions teach 
new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth. They must upward 
still and onward who would keep abreast of truth.” The opportu- 
nity is incomparable for either a monumental success or 
stupendous failure. There are conditions to be met, both without 
and within our Church, which in very desperation at their magni 
tude, but in joyous faith at their possibilities, should drive us to 
God in complete self-abandonment. Who senses the times crie 
out in his own soul, “Who is equal unto these things?” The futur« 
will chronicle the failure of the Church unless we throw ourselves 
back upon God to motive and 
equip us for these times. 
Our coming Convention is 
crisal. To attempt it without 
much prayer would be near- 
sacrilege. 

Shall we not make Sun- 
day, October 18, a day of 
public prayer in all services 
for the Conneaut Convention, 
and every private prayer 
period preceding and during 
its sessions an appeal for the 
blessings of God upon its de- 
liberations? Only a few out 
of our great Church will 
assist the Convention by 
their presence, but the fer- 
vent prayers of the entire 
brotherhood .will guarantee 
its splendid issue. Let us join in a universal covenant of prayer 
that— 

Our beloved Church may be saved from denominational bigotry 
and arrogance and be able to discover the place which the Lord’s 
will has for her as a cooperating force with-all other religious 
bodies in the divine program of the Kingdom. 

That devotion, unity, and heroic effort may be the indices of her 
efforts within. That she may have the spirit of daring for God in 
her new spiritual adventure of the Forward Movement. 





Rev. A. E. Kemp 
Pastor Conneaut Church 










CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CONNEAUT, OHIO 


REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D., President 


That the Holy Spirit may blend into a cooperating whole all 
of the agencies of the Church of whatever kind and location. 

That in the coming Convention all may so lose themselves in 
the will of God that each for himself shall be able to detect and 
expel any unworthy motive or personal ambition, “That in all 
things He might have the-preeminence.” 

That divine wisdom may guide in all plans adopted and 
leaders selected. That there be no seeking of places or evasion of 
responsibilities. That there be but one plan for which all are 
seeking—the plan of God for His people. 

That a blessing may be carried to every home in 
Conneaut by the coming of the Convention and that 
the whole future of the Church may be made glorious 
by its deliberations. 

That the Great Leader may lead all human leaders 
of the Convention and its allied organizations. 

That the Lord will bless the petitioner with a 
sense of personal responsibility to the full extent of 
his or her powers to make effective all plans inaugu- 
rated by the Convention. 
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THE CONVENTION CITY 


Conneaut is in Ashtabula County, one of the rich- 
est in the State, and is sixty-eight miles east from 
Cleveland, 115 miles west from Buffalo, N. Y., twenty- 
eight miles west from Erie, Pa., 112 miles north from 
Pittsburgh, and fifty-eight miles north from Youngstown. Rail- 
roads from these centers pass through Conneaut, giving train con- 
nections at convenient intervals. 

It is a city of twelve thousand souls, a city of homes and 
churches, and happy, contented, industrious people. Conneaut is 
the northeast town of the Buckeye State, situated on the banks of 
Lake Erie and a mile from the Pennsylvania State line. The loca- 
tion was first visited by white men in 1796, when Moses Cleveland 
and a party of hardy explorers, sent out from Connecticut, came 
west and claimed the territory in the name of that State. 

The visitor and guest, 
however, are best impressed 
upon coming to Conneaut by 
the beautiful lawns and fine 


homes in wide, improved 
streets, bordered by large 
maple shade trees. Wide 


sidewalks parallel on every 
thoroughfare. Conneaut has 
thirty miles of streets, all 
underlaid with sanitary and 
surface sewers, eight miles 
of paved streets, thirty-two 
’ miles of sidewalks. The city 
is 660 feet above sea level 
and Ninety feet above the 
level of Lake Erie. The city 
js the heart of a very healthy 
community and has a water 
system which pumps water 
through intake tunnels beneath the lake. Conneaut’s municipal 
electric light plant is modernly constructed and economically oper- 
ated. The fact that the city is on the directed automobile route 
between New York and Chicago brings thousands of visitors to 
the city annually. 

The Convention church is located uptown, right on trolley line, 
two squares from Nickle Plate Station, and only four from New 
York Central Station. Trolley service from both. Two blocks from 
Bessemer Station. 








































































































































































































































































































































CONGRATULATIONS AND GOOD WISHES 


From Editorial and Other Friends, Graciously Extended to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, on 
Reaching Its One Hundred and Tenth Milestone. 


(FroM THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy] 


WASHINGTON, September 23, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Barrett:—I congratulate you up- 
on the 110th anniversary of THE HERALD OF Gos- 
PEL LIBERTY, which I am informed is the oldest 
religious newspaper in the world. It is gratifying 
that this old established religious journal under 
your administration has steadily increased in in- 
fluence and in power. It is truly a herald of 
GOOD NEWS the only GOOD NEWS that stands 
the test in every crisis. 
Wishing you continued success in your large 
field of development, I am, 
Sincerely yours 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


[From Gov. Cox] 


STATE OF OHIO, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
CoLuMBus, Sept. 21, 1918. 

_My Dear Dr. BARRETT :—Those who are respon- 
sible for the introduction of religious journalism 
in the world, who have successfully kept it alive 
and at the front for one hundred and ten years, 
are deserving of more than mere words of con- 
gratulation. 

_While religious teaching has always been con- 
sidered most successful in the living voice, we who 
have personal knowledge of newspapers and their 
uses know that the great advance has been made 
when the living voice has been supplemented by 
the printed page. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JAMEs M. Cox. 


[From Ex-Gov. Frank B. WILLIS] 


DELAWARE, OHIO. 


Celebration of the one hundred and tenth anni- 
versary of the continuous publication of a relig- 
lous paper is a unique occasion. It speaks sig- 


nificantly of the value and of the timely part it 
has played in the life of the nation that THE HER- 


ALD oF GospeL LIBERTY has this opportunity. 
_ The religious press of America has wielded an 
influence in the development of American char- 


acter far beyond our possibilities of comprehen- 
sion. It has reached to the remotest firesides, 
bringing a message of uplift, of wider vision, 
that has wrought itself into the woof and fibre 
of the nation. 

To have shared in this work for one hundred 
and ten years is to have shared in a development 
unwitnessed and unequalled in any period of sim- 
ilar time in the history of the world. 

In common with all citizens who believe in the 
encouragement of those endeavors which mean the 
development of the best that we have, my con- 
gratulations are most heartily given for the splen- 
did work which is evidenced by this anniversary. 

FRANK B. WILLIS. 


[From Dr. Corrin, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN CHRIS- 
TIAN CONVENTION] 


ALBANY, N. Y., October 1, 1918. 

This one hundred tenth anniversary is a signifi- 
eant event. It is so because of the long period of 
uninterrupted publication; also because of the 
changes which this period has made necessary in 
a religious journal. Then its purpose was em- 
phasizing distinctions, to-day it will be useful to 
the extent that it stresses unities. Then it seemed 
to exist to impress a denomination upon a world, 
to-day it is to impress world-needs and world- 
movements of the Kingdom upon the denomina- 
tion. To-day religious publications must reflect 
the throbbing Christian movements stirring our 
times. To be numb to these things is to escape 
usefulness. ‘Never has opportunity been greater 
for constructive religious journalism, nor misuse 
of opportunity more culpable. May THE HEr- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY educate into the lives of 
its readers a fellowship with Christ and a vision 
of what He wants done to-day. God speed it on 


its mission. 
F. G. Corrin, 
President American Christian Convention. 


[From Dr. STALEY, PRESENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
CHRISTIAN CONVENTION] 


SUFFOLK, VA., Sept. 25, 1918. 

My Dear Doctor :—I congratulate you upon the 
celebration of the 110th anniversary of the oldest 
religious newspaper. 

Newspapers co-exist with the progress of man- 
kind. Words are as potent as deeds. “He spake 
and it was done.” Printed words equal armies. 

Fifty thousand newspapers in the world; twen- 
ty thousand in the United States. United States 
represents five per cent. of world’s population 
and forty per cent. of world’s newspapers. None 
more useful than religious papers. They lead re- 


forms, foster moral causes, preserve the Sabbath, 
and “Keep the Home-Fires Burning.” 

Discoverers, inventors, and leaders are rarely 
appreciated ; but they set the world forward, add 
empires to civilization, wings to thought, light 
to nations, and liberty to continents. Pioneers are 
the path-finders, torch-bearers, home-builders, and 
the founders of states. 

The pioneer religious newspaper created a new 
channel for the gospel, opened the college to wom- 
an, discovered new fields for benevolences, Sun- 
day-schools, missions, liberality, and Christian 
fellowship. 

Long live THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, the 
oldest religious newspaper. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. STALEY. 


{From Dr. H. K. CARRo_t, COMPILER OF GOVERN- 
MENT RELIGIous STATISTICS] 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Sept. 18, 1918. 

Dear Dr. BARRETT :—I heartily congratulate the 
Christian Church in having had for a century and 
a decade THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, the 
pioneer of religious journals. It is an honor well 
worth the having and one I believe that is not 
now disputed. When I was an editor of the In- 
dependent I had oceasion to discuss the beginning 
of religious journalism, and made certain in- 


quiries of your Publishing House for informa- ° 


tion and received with it, to my surprise and de- 
light, a bound copy of the first volume of the 
“oldest religious newspaper.” In those days there 
were other claimants to that honor, and one need- 
ed to be careful lest he arouse their editorial 
wrath. But after examining THE HERALD of 1808 
aa I may have had as to its priority van- 
ished. 

Religious journalism has been a power for good 
in Chureh and nation that can hardly be over- 
estimated; and it still has a commanding influ- 
ence. And while the Church continues, which 
will be until Gabriel’s trump shall sound, there 
will be a necessity for the religious press. 

Live forever, O*HERALD oF GosPEL LIBERTY, and 
be ever true to God and man. 

Very sincerely, 
H. K. CARROLL. 


[From Dr. Denison, Supt. FoRWARD MOVEMENT] 


One hundred and ten years of history! That 
is fine. The pioneer with a message of religious 
democracy akin to the impulse of the present 
world struggle against autocracy in government. 
The pioneer with a message of Christian unity, 
heralding a platform on which all Christians may 
stand and which excludes po Christian. A pioneer 
heralding the great fundamental to the world that 
Christian character is a sufficient test of Chris- 
tian fellowship and church membership. My hope 
is that you, HeRALD oF GosPEL LIBERTY, may 
throughout another century be keen enough ever 
to sense the world’s great new problems as they 
come and be the pioneer to offer the message 
fundamentally needed. May your editors and con- 
tributors through the new century ever be abreast 
of the church’s great needs. I join in heartiest 
congratulations, WARREN H. DENISON. 


[From Dr. HERSHEY, PRESENT OF UNION CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE] 


Merom, IND., Sept. 27, 1918. 

One hundred and ten uninterrupted years for 
the first religious newspaper is no mean accom- 
plishment and every member of the Christian 
Church should appreciate fully the heritage into 
which he has entered because of this splendid 
achievement. Our past record, however, is not a 
sufficient warrant for our continued activity. To 
make a proper use of the foundations already 
laid it is necessary to hedr and respond to the 
calls of the present generation, and no time is 
like this in its insistent demand for a clear artic- 
ulation of the rising hopes and aspirations of 
mankind. 

Some day near the celebration of this anniver- 
sary a new era for man will begin, and the 
church in its sure confidence and wholesome faith 
must be prepared to lead in the new era. 

We have played our part in advancing the in- 
terests of the kingdom in the past and because 
of our heritage and appreciation of growing needs, 
we shall do no less in the future. 

C. B. HerRsHEY. 


(From Dr. J. G. BisHop, Ex-Mission SECRETARY, 
Now EIcutTy-Five YEARS OD] 


. Dayton, Onto, Sept. 25, 1918. 

I rejoice in the part that our people have been 
permitted to have in giving the Christian world 
such an institution as Religious Journalism, and 
that I have lived to see THE HERALD oF GOSPEL 





LiperTy reach and complete its one hundred and 
tenth year. 

I began taking THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
in 1852, sixty-six years ago. At that time it was 
edited by Daniel P. Pike, at Newberyport, Mass. 
I have read it ever since. I have always, and do 
now, regard it as one of the pastor’s most help- 
ful factors in his work. It has been my observa- 
tion that the readers of THE HERALD maintain 
the most intelligent knowledge of, and sympa- 
thetically helpful interest in, the various depart- 
ments of the local church, and denominational 
work. 

For the past several years I have greatly ad- 
mired two special features of THE HERALD: Its 
faithful advocacy of the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and its faithful inculeation of a pure 
spiritual Christianity. 

The pastor who by his helpful influence places 
THe “HERALD in the homes of his people, thereby 
sends to them a weekly visitor that brings to 
them many good and helpful things and through 
them to the kingdom of our blessed Christ. 

J. G. BisHop. 


[From Dr. GrirrirH-THOMAS] 


42 Sr. Georce St., Toronto, 
Sept. 30, 1918. 
Dear Dr. Barrett:—I should like to be includ- 
ed among those who will be congratulating you 
on the celebration of the 110th anniversary of 
your paper. I always read it with keen interest, 
and not only do I appreciate the varied character 
of its contents, but I rejoice in its firm stand for 
the truth. Long may it, and you as Editor, be 
permitted to continue this good work. In these 
days of newspapers and magazines the value of a 
religious journal like yours is beyond all question. 
Yours most faithfully, 
W. H. GrirrirH-THOMAS. 


{From Dr. Gray, Epitor Christian Workers 
Magazine AND DEAN OF Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE] 


Cuicaco, Sept. 20, 1918. 

Tue HeraAtD oF GosPeL Liserty is right in 
thinking that its 110th anniversary is well worth 
celebrating. The body of Christians it represents 
came into being as the result of a true revival, 
and I would to God that its 110th anniversary 
might be blessed of Him in awakening another 
revival. : 

Oh, for the return of the days when Christian 
men and.women thought enough of “the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints,” 
to earnestly contend for it. 

May THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY never com- 
promise truth for the formality of Christian un- 
ion,—the unity of the Spirit of God for the unity 
of men. JAMES M. GRAY. 


{From Cot. W. V. Lucas] 


SanTA Cruz, CAL. 

THe Herat or Gosre. Liperty has reached its 
110th milestone in life and history, a distinction 
not accorded to any other newspaper of its class 
in a nation of 120,000,000 of pushing and pro- 
gressive people.“ Each week it goes out freighted 
with a message of courage, cheer, and a valorous 
defense of an unsectarian Christianity that makes 
it virile as youth notwithstanding more than a 
century has passed since its birth. In its columns 
has been written passing history, each month or 
week. Writers for its columns have come, work- 
ed, and gone, and yet the old paper lives to work 
for a “righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 

For more than threescore years I have read its 
pages and seemingly each succeeding number 
seems to be the best. Its place is at the head of 
all the religious papers in America on the score 
of age, and my belief is it is second to none in 
merit editorially or in any other respect but size. 

To appreciate the paper fully is to be isolated 
from the church it so ably represents, as I am. 
May our Lord prosper it. W. V. Lucas. 


. [From Rev. CHARLes S. MACFARLAND, GENERAL 


SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA] “ 


September 30, 1918. 

My Dear Dr. Barrett:—The fact had escaped 
my mind that THe Herat or GosPeL LIBERTY 
initiated religious journalism and that it did so 
over a century ago, 

THe HERALD is one of the few papers which I 
generally go through from cover to cover. 
often find it deeply interesting and helpfully stim- 
ulating even at points where I do not find myself 
in_entire agreement. 

I have been especially gratified because THE 


Hera finds it possible to give so much space 
to interdenominational matters and Zt os many 


things which are of general interest 
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Kingdom of God in addition to its record of de 
nominational history. : 

I am sure that readers must deeply appreciate 
and be helped by this-wider outlook. Indeed, the 
readers of a denominational paper surely have the 
right to be acquainted through it with wider areas 
of religious thought, and especially the right to 
know of all the great movements which include 
all the churches, 

In this also I feel that you are really express- 
ing the mind and heart of the denomination which 
you represent. I have always found your people 
sympathetic and loyal to the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Faithfully yours, 
CuHartes S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary. 


[From Dr. . Wricut, Eptror Bibliotheca Sacra] 


OBERLIN, Ont0, Sept. 2, 1918 
Dear BroTHEeR:—In my early life in New Eng- 
land, the members of your church exerted much 
influence over-me. On coming to Ohio I soon 
came into intimate relations with one of your 
preachers and I have had a number of your can- 
didates for the ministry in my classes. I have 
always rejoiced in the loyalty of your people to 
the Bible; and you have reason to rejoice in the 
extent to which your broad principles of charity 
have permeated the other churches of the land. 
The service which you rendered in leading the 
way to the establishment of distinctively religious 
papers is of the highest order. Long may you live 
and more and more may your principles prevail. 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


{From Rev. THos. H. Ivey, Epriror Christian 
Advocate] 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
For such a worthy paper as THE HERALD OF 
GOSPEL LIBERTY to observe an anniversary by 
bringing out a special edition is to do an im- 
pressive thing; but when the ariniversary hap- 
pens to be that of its own birth one hundred and 
ten years ago, the occasion becomes truly notable. 
We congratulate our old-young contemporary on 
its possession of so long a period of usefulness. 
We congratulate the Christian Church on having 
a journalistic mouthpiece and agent whose in- 
fluence for good is constantly widening. We con- 
gratulate our good friend and brother, the editor, 
whose warm Christian spirit breathes on every 
page of the paper. Long life to the good paper. 

THoMAS N. Ivey, 
Editor Christian Advocate. 


[From Rev. PeTrer AINSLIE, Epiror Christian 
Union Quarterly] 


SEMINARY House, BALtimore, Mp., U. S. A. 
“September 13, 1918. 
_ My Dear Dr. BarretT:—It is with genuine de- 
light that I am sending you my congratulations 
on the occasion of THE HERALD oF GosPEL LIB- 
ERTY’S celebrating its one hundred and tenth an- 
niversary. To have been the first religious news- 
paper is no ordinary distinction. I have always 
been interested in the work of the Christian 
Church, but this interest has been considerably 
augmented since I have got to know a number 
of your men in Christian conferences. I take 
great pleasure in assuring you of my brotherly 
interest and cordial fellowship in the work which 
you and those associated with you are doing for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
With good wishes, 
Your friend, 
” Perer AINSLIE, 


[From Mr. C. G. TrumpBuLt, Eprror Sunday 
School Times] 


PHILADELPHIA, September 16, 1918. 
BRETHREN :—What a privilege to have been in 
the business of giving the Good News for a cen- 
tury and a decade to a lost world! I praise God 
that THE HERALD oF GosPeL LiperTy has been 
heralding the Gospel of Liberty, the freedom with 
which the Son sets men free, for these many 
years. Moses, who knew how to write in spite 
of what the critics used to say about his illit- 
ergcy until archeology silenced them, would have 
rejoiced to see your day. May you go on giving 
the glad tidings of the full gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and bringing out of the death of 
their trespasses and sins into the life which is 
Himself many needy, hungering souls, until He 
come. 
Yours in the fellowship of His journalism, 
Cc. G. TrumButt, Editor. 


{From Rev. C. B. Rwpie, Eprror Christian Sun] 


Bur.incton, N. C., September 16, 1918. 
My Dear BrotHer Barrett:—For a _ church 
paper to celebrate one hundred or more years of 
continuous publication is a decided distinction. 
The odds and ends of the commercial world and 
activities have always been against the religious 
press. The fact that a church paper lives is its 


strongest argument for its existence, and to live 
one hundred years is the making of a great mon- 


ument to the.value of Christian work and the 
religious press. 

I congratulate you and THe HERALD OF -‘GOsPEL 
Liaerty. I congratulate you because of the splen- 
did work that you are doing, and I congratulate 
THe HERALD because it is not only one of the best 
but the oldest religious newspaper in the world. 
It deserves to live and shall live. The princi- 
ples of Christianity for which it exists shall be 
the more widely circulated because of THE HER- 
ALD. May the blessings of God be upon those 
who govern and shape its policies and ‘especially 
upon the men who in years to come are to cen- 
sor its pages and make it a prepared food to feed 
the souls of Christian men and women. 

Fraternally and cordially yours 
Cc. B. Rmwpis, Editor. 


[From Rev. Ernest C. WareEING, D. D., Eprror 
WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE] 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 16, 1918. 
My Dear BrRoTHER BARRETT :—Accept my warm- 
est congratulations or the attainment of the one 
hundred and tenth milestone of THE HERALD oF 
GospeL Liperty. Longevity seems not to have 
brought the marks of age on your paper. It is 
one hundred and ten years young. What an op- 
portunity to sit on such a tripod and view the 
landscape of this troubled world! 
not covet being a preacher and an editor these 
days? The clear, ringing Christian message you 
are sending forth is abundantly justifying your 
observance of the birthday of a paper that has 
seen life in two centuries, 
Very cordially yours 
ERNEST C. WAREING. 


[From Dr. CAMPBELL, EpiTor] 


RIcHMOND, VA., Sept. 26, 1918. 

DeaR BroTrHeR Barrett:—The Presbyterian of 
the South feels quite young when we compare our 
age with that of THE HERALD or GosPeL LIBERTY, 
as we are only eighty-seven years old; but we 
hope we are not too young to offer our sincere 
congratulations upon your having attained your 
110th anniversary. 

We hope that you will continue for many years 
to come, as you have done in the past, to herald 
the gospel of liberty through the atoning blood 
of the crucified Savior. 

Wishing both you and your paper a long and 
useful life in the service of our common Lord, 
we are, 

Yours in the Master’s work, 
The Presbyterian of the South, 
Wm. S. CAMPBELL, Editor. 


[From H. B. Hastincs, Epirror The Christian] 


‘ Boston, Sept. 27, 1918. 

Dear’ BrorHeER:—THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIB- 
ERTY, both under your charge and that of your 

redecessor, has for many years been welcomed 

t our editorial desk. I am glad it has lived to 
celebrate its 110th birthday. 

In these days when so much is said about 
“dropping everything to win the war,” there is 
danger that some may be influenced to drop the 
best weapons of all—those which contribute to 
spiritual strength. The war will not be won by 
giving up schools, churches, and religious pa- 
pers, but by laying aside every weight and sin, 
At a time when the help and admonition of a 
good religious paper are perhaps more needed 
than at any other time in the world’s history, I 
am glad to believe that THe HERALD OF GOSPEL 
Liserty will continue to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. B. HastIncs. 


[From Rev. J. M. Pixs, Epiror Way of Faith] 


CotumsiA, S. C., September 16, 1918. 
Dear BrorHer Barrett :—Having heard of your 
intention to celebrate the anniversary of the 
establishing of THE HERALD or GosPEL LIBERTY, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the first re- 
ligious newspaper, we wish to extend our earnest 
congratulations on this important occasion, and 
sincerely hope that this excellent organ of the 
Christian Church may continue, with ever in- 
creasing influence, to extend the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom until the King Himself shall 
come in His glory. 
Faithfully yours in His name, 
JoHN M. PIKE. 


[From Dr. Amos R. WELLS, MANAGING EDITOR OF 
Christian Endeavor World] 


CorNER Mt. VERNON AND HANCOCK STREETS, 
Boston, MAss. 

No denomination has entered more heartily in- 
to the Christian Endeavor movement than the 
Christians. From the beginning the Christian 
churches have seen the value of Christian En- 
deavor, and have adopted the society with real 
affection. Representatives of the Christians are 
always welcomed at Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions and as members of Christian Endeavor 
councils. The Christian will do much 
for Christian Endeavor and Christian Endeavor 


Who would ~ 


in turn will do much for these churches. THE 
Heratp or GosreL Liaperty has greatly aided 
Christian Endeavor by the generous space it 


gives to the society, and by its cordial advocacy 


of the principles of the movement. I send a 
warm greeting to the Endeavorers of the Chris- 
tian churches, May the blessing of the Master 
whom they serve be with them in all their loyal 


endeavors. 
Amos R. WELLS. 


{From Dr. E, A. WATKINS) 


Lima, On10, Oct. 3, 1918. 
Deak BrRoTHER:—Heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes for The Oldest Religious Newspaper, 
now celebrating its 110th anniversary. May its 
next 110 years be as fruitful of ministry and 

service as those just closed. 
Fraternally yours, 
E. A. WATKINS. 


[From Rev. Geo. W. LasHer, EpiTtor or The 
Journal and Messenger) 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 27, 1918. 

THe Heratp or Gospet LiserTy:—So you are 
aged one hundred and ten years! You do not 
“look it.” Your face is bright, and your nerves 
seem to be in good condition ; your eyesight good ; 
for you can see afar off, as well as things near 
at hand. We do not dispute your claim of sen- 
iority, and only hope that our own pet may attain 
to a similar age, with as fair prospect of a long 
life. 

Please accept our hearty congratulations on 
your seniority. You are bound to keep ahead of 
us always. 

Very cordially yours, 
The Journal and Messenger, 
G. W. LASHER. 


{From Dr. Porter, Epiror Western Recorder] 


LEXINGTON, Ky. 

Accept my congratulations upon your one hun- 
dred and tenth anniversary. The fact that your 
paper is hoary with age, and rich with history, 
of itself, is quite sufficient to provoke praise and 
command interest. Your able contention, against 
the deadly dogma of baptismal regeneration, has 
not only justified your existence, but commend- 
ed you to the hearts of many. 

In spite of advancing years, the strength of 
your journal is not abated, but the dews of youth, 
and the vigor of manhood, and the wisdom of 
age, yet dwell with it. May it grow in grace and 
knowledge, as the years go by. 

J. W. Porter. 





[From Rev. E. P. WuHALLON, D. D., Eprror 
Herald and Presbyter] 


422 Exim St., Crncinnatl, O. 

Sept. 19, 1918. 
Dear BroTHER BARRETT :—Please accept the con- 
gratulations of The Herald and Presbyter on this 
anniversary of your excellent paper. It is an 
event calling for particular notice and felicitation 
that, amidst all the changes, your paper should 
have continued to hold its place in the ranks of 
religious journalism until it has attained the ven- 
erable age which Joseph reached in Egypt. We 
wish you long continuance for years yet to come, 
with increased prosperity and usefulness in help- 
ing to extend the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Monfort joins me in expressions of 

personal regard and good-will. 
Very sincerely, 
E. P. WHALLON. 


[From Dr. Purturrt, Eprror Religious Telescope] 


Dayton, Onto, October 1, 1918. 

Dear Docror Barretr:—Never has it been my 
privilege to offer heartier congratulations than 
to you and your good paper upon its celebration 
of the 110th year of continuous life. I could 
wish that the editor himself would live as long, 
and with no more evidence of age and decrepi- 
tude than is visible in THE HERALD. 

I have known THE HERALD oF GosPEL LIBERTY 
from my boyhood, although not having been a 
regular reader. Long before I was born the mem- 
bers of your church and mine worshiped in the 
same meetings in- western Illinois. Religious 
workers of your church attended the revival in 
which I was converted and gave me Christian 
counsel which ever has been appreciated. 

I appreciate THE HERALD for several reasons: 
Aside from being personally acquainted with its 
editor and enjoying fraternal calls back and 
forth, I am glad to note constant emphasis upon 
the Bible as the authentic and authoritative word 


Christ as Diety, inasmuch as some would-be lead- 
ers in religious thought have begun to use the 
word divine as applying to all men; upon the 
necessity of spiritual birth and a warm-hearted 
evangelism; upon the recognition of the divine 
ownership of 
ardship of 











in practical Christian life and experience that 
they deserve, will find opportunity for service 
everywhere. I wish you nothing but the very best 
from every standpoint and regard the things 
mentioned above as worthy of continued stress 
in your columns. 

Yes, I want to help celebrate the Editor’s 110th 
birthday as well as that of the paper he pre- 
pares. Fraternally yours, 

J. M. PHILuIPPI. 


[From Rev. EDwarD FRANTZ, Epitor The Gospel 


Messenger] 


ELcIN, ILL., Sept. 16, 1918. 
My Dear BrorHer:—The Gospel Messenger ex- 
tends hearty congratulatiohs to THE HERALD OF 
GosPEL LIBERTY on the one hundred tenth anni- 
versary of the beginning of religious journalism in 
this country. THE HERALD is always a welcome 
visitor at the Messenger rooms. May its long 
period of useful service be followed by many more 
years of like faithfulness to its great opportunity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD FRANTZ. 


{From Dr. WILLIAMSON, oF The Continent] 


509 S. WaspasH Ave., CHICAGO, 
September 25, 1918. 

My Dear Dr. Barretr:—In those long-gone 
days of 1808, when THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LiB- 
ERTY was established, no doubt there were good 
brethren who shook their heads wisely and said, 
“Let them try their foolish project; it can’t live 
long.’”” Some twenty years ago, I think it was, I 
heard the assertion that “the religious press has 
had its day and is no longer needed; secular 
periodicals print | all the religious material that 
people care for.’ And yet to-day the religious 
weeklies of America have a combined circulation 
exceeding that of all the attractively printed sec- 
ular weeklies one sees on the news stands. The 
founders of THe HERALD oF GosPEL LIBERTY were 
wiser than their generation; and the fact that 
the paper survives and flourishes to-day, main- 
taining an influence not to be measured by the 
number of its readers, proves that the founders 
have had worthy successors. I congratulate you 
on your splendid history, and I trust that the 
ministers and members of your congregations will 
more and more come to realize that such a paper 
as you are making is an essential in the Chris- 
tian home. Sincerely yours, 

O.iver R. WILULSAMSON. 


[From Dr. YAHN, Epitor The Church Advocate] 


HARRISBURG, Pa., September 20, 1918. 
DEAR BROTHER BARRETT: : The Church Advocate, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., which is now in its eighty- 
third year, and therefore also one of the pioneers 
in reli; gious journalism in America, sends sincere 
greetings to THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY on 
its 110th anniversary. To have lived so long 
through the vicissitudes of journalism would of it- 
self seem to be a sufficient proof that a paper 
has a good excuse for living and that it is ren- 
dering a worth while service in the Master’s king- 
dom. To be growing stronger and better with 
the passing years, as is the case with THE HERALD 
OF GosPEL LiperTY, is still stronger proof, and 
merits the hearty congratulations and good 

wishes which we are gratified to extend. 
Sincerely, 
The Church Advocate, per 
G. YAHN, "Editor. 


[From Rev. H. F. SuHupe, D. D., Epiror The 


Watchword]} 


Dayton, OuI0, Sept. 13, 1918. 

DEAR BROTHER: —Great is journalism,” wrote 
Carlyle, ‘‘for is not every editor a ruler of the 
world, being a persuader of it.” 

The religious periodical is a ruler in its realm. 
It surpasses the book in several ways. It is read 
by many who would not pick up a book to read. 
It has the advantage of repeated appeals, chal- 
lenging attention every week. It directs think- 
ing to matters of current interest. The religious 
paper is a great unifier, counteracting the blight 
of provincialism. 

The. Watchword, a young people’s paper which 
has just celebrated its first quarter centennial, 
congratulates its highly esteemed and venerable 
sister in the field of religious journalism. I read 
THe HERALD OF GosPEL LIBERTY with interest and 
with a high appreciation of its vigor and loyalty 
to fundamentals, an appreciation that is height- 
ened by a personal acquaintanceship with its fine 
spirited and capable editor. 

Treteeety, yours, 
. SHUPE. 


{From Dr. BENSON, EDITOR 
Protestant] 


$16 N. CHartes St., BALTIMORE, MD., 
September 11, 1918. 
My Dear BrotHer:—I want to join with the 
many friends of THE HERALD OF GosPeL LIBERTY 
in sending my congratulations upon the anniver- 
sary of the one hundred and tenth year of use- 
fulness, and noble chivalry in the cause of eccles- 
iastical liberty. It is great triumph for a relig- 
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The Methodist 


ious paper to round a century of ‘life, and your 
paper is exceeding this great achievement. The 
Methodist Protestant is within three years of her 
century mark, and it is meet that these two young 
periodicals should mutually felicitate themselves 
on your great anniversary. 

I have alwayg admired the virile, and orthodox, 
and literary character of THE HERALD. May the 
paper live long, and may the present editor con- 
tinue as of yore in producing such a paper as will 
make notable every issue of this old, but never 
infirm, member of the household of religious peri- 
odicals in America. 

With heartiest good wishes, 
Sincerely —, 
. BENSON. ' 


[From Rev. J. T. LoGan, Epitor Free Methodist] 


Cuicaco, ILL., September 26, 1918. 
Dear BroTHeR:—I learn that you are planning 
to celebrate the 110th anniversary of the founding 
of THE HERALD OF GosPEL LIBERTY, the oldest re- 
ligious paper in the United States. I take pleas- 
ure in bearing testimony to the excellence of this 
denominational journal. Its talented editor and 
the publishers, as well as the people it represents, 
may well be proud of it in every way, and of the 
place it occupies in religious journalism. We re- 
gard it as one of the best of our exchanges and 
it is read with interest and profit. I also wish 
to congratulate the editor for the splendid work 
he has done toward making the paper what it is 
to-day. I wish for it continued success and a 
wider field of usefulness than it enjoys at present. 

Fraternally, 
J. T. LOGAN. 


[From Dr. EWArT, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CoLorapo SPRINGS, COL.] 


CoLoraDo SprINcs, CoL., Sept. 24, 1918. 
My Dear Dr. Barrett :—To have maintained a 
religious paper for one hundred and ten years is 
proof positive that there must be something vital 
and enduring in the denomination supporting it 
and in the management of the paper through all 
these years. Such an achievement, under God, is 
surely deserving of the hearty congratulations of 
all lovers of Bible truth and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I congratulate you on your stanch, fear- 
less, and gracious loyalty to the fundamentals of 
the faith. May you long continue to “hold forth 
the Word of Life,” and to “hold fast that which 
thou hast that no man take thy crown.” (Phil. 

2:16; Rev. 3:11) J. Y. Ewart. 


[From Rev. J. T. WHITLEY, D. D., Norro.tk, VA.] 


NorFo.tk, VA., Sept. 17, 1918. 

My acquaintance with THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 
LIBBERTY began in 1867, more than half a century 
ago, when Rev. H. Y. Rush was editor. While 
I have not been a constant reader of it all these 
years, I have kept in touch with it from time to 
time. Its present editor Dr. J. Pressley Barrett, 
I have known since his boyhood. 

It is no small honor to have been the pioneer of 
the great host of religious newspapers that now 
exercise their benign influence in all parts of the 
world. And so it gives me pleasure at this in- 
teresting point in the history of the paper to ex- 
tend to its editor and publisher, and to the body 
of earnest Christians that its columns represent, 
my hearty congratulations in view of past achieve- 
ments, and my best wishes for its future success. 
WHITLEY, 


. T. 


[FroM A PROFESSIONAL NEWSPAPER MAN] 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 27, 1918. 
About twenty-seven years ago, when, with H. L. 
Hastings, at The Christian office, Boston, I first 
saw THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, it was among 
the very best of our exchanges. To-day the pa- 
per as then, is widely quoted and is recognized 
by other denominations as one of the ablest in 
the land. Especially do I enjoy the editorial 
pages, and I am pl that editors of other 
church papers consider its able and helpful edi- 
torial utterances on great religious questions of 
the day as valuable as I do. “Our Question Box” 
is also an invaluable feature of this most ex- 

cellent paper. - DARLEY ALLEN. 


[From Rev. Rosert H. WAsSHBURNE, D. D., LL. D.] 


WINOOSKI, VT., Sept. 28, 1918. 

My Dear BrorHer:—For twenty-five years I 
have been acquainted with THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 
Liserty, and for most of that time I have been 
an ere semi-occasional contributor to its col- 
umns. I read regularly about ten religious pa- 
pers and none of them with more profit than THE 
Heratp. As editor you have succeeded far above 
your fellows in giving to all their portion of 
meat in due season. 


terrible times in which we are fallen has won my 
highest admiration. Your readers have known 

to find you and your trumpet has given 
no Bene sound. Your treatment of other 
denominations has been most brotherly and cour- 
teous and you have given a square deal to those 
within your own borders. The literary part of 


the paper has maintained a very high standard 
and you have furnished the news of your Church. 
My heartiest congratulations on your 110th anni- 
versary and may you be spared many years to 
herald the glad tidings of gospel liberty to those 
who are bound. 
Fraternally and sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. WASHBURNE. 


A PROOF-READER’S VI=w 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 27, 1918. 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage once was asked for a 
word of commendation of the Bradbury piano, at 
the head of which institution was a friend of 
Methodist persuasion. Dr. Talmage, a Presby- 
terian, offered this brief but graceful testimonial: 
“Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are 
all orthodox.” Though only an occasional reader 
of THE HERALD oF GosPeL Liperty, I must admit 
that it is good enough even for a Methodist. 1 
have always admired its sane conservatism, its 
fearlessness for the truth, its loyalty to principle, 
and above all for the spirit of devotion that 

breathes through its editorial pages. 
JAMES PENICK. 


[From Dr. A. H. Morritt, Ex-PresmentT or THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION] 


Woopstock, Vrt., October 1, 1918. 

Few Publications number so many years; no 
other religious paper is so honored. What priv- 
ileges its editors and contributors have enjoyed 
through its pages! 

All those whose thought and sentiments en- 
riched the paper in its earlier years have gone to 
their reward. 

Amid all these changes, with commendable reg< 
ularity, this messenger of Christian liberty, this 
herald of the gospel of our blessed Lord, this ad- 
vocate of the highest moral principle and godly 
living, has been a helpful agency in our denomi- 

nation, manifesting now no infirmity of years or 
lessening of zeal in Christian service. 

I am glad to extend fraternal greetings to all 
who have the important yet pleasing, duty of 
sending out to the people in all sections of our 
Zion, this welcome visitor, with good tidings and 
healthful teaching, ‘for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ.” 

ALVA H. Morri.i. 


(From Dr. JONES OF THE UNIVERSITY] 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, BERKELEY, CAL., 
September ,29, 1918. 

The Christian religious paper makes fifty-two 
visits to the subscriber’s home in a year—the best 
pastor never matches that. In its splendid life 
time THE HERALD or GospeL Liserty has fur- 
nished a multitude of sermons from a vast varie- 
ty of preachers; provided food for best thought 
from the noblest teachers; afforded suggestions 
for better service from an army of experienced 
workers; has quickened the hearts of its long, 
long list of readers by its expression of what has 
been learned by struggling and victorious souls 
in the laboratory of the spiritual life; and it has 
diffused the thrilling light of world-wide missions 
over a whole state or nation, as easily as once 
such knowledge reached a single church. As a 
Baptist of the Pacific Coast, now for some years 
happily acquainted with this excellent Christian 
journal, I extend heartiest congratulations, both 
to THE HERALD for its lengthened lifetime of use- 
fulness, and to its capable and indefatigable and 
always reliable editor, Doctor Barrett, for the 
strenuous and faithful years during which he has 
brought the paper to its worthiest and best; and 
I rejoice that his “bow abidés in strength.” 

CuHas. M. JONES. 


FELICITATIONS AND GOOD WISHES 


’Tis usual to commemorate 
All wedding celebrations 

On every glad recurrent date 
With fond felicitations. 


The good old HERALD is the bride; 
The Christian Church the spouse is: 

And they have traveled side by side 
And dwelt in many houses. 


Their golden anniversary 
Is many years agone, sir ; 

And e’en their diamond wedding day 
Has taken wings and flown, sir. 


What tho’ our bride on Hoover feed 
Has grown a trifle “thinner, 

Her skirt a little scant—indeed 
Like many a younger sinner? 


Yet she is strong and vigorous, 
We trust and growing stronger; 

And may she vous for us 
For generations longer! 


May He, the heavenly Father, bless 
This case of matrimony 

And lead them thru the wilderness 
To lands of milk and honey! 


DonaALD P. HuRLBURT, 
Assonet, Mass. 


| 
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Some Reminiscences 





BY REV. PRESSLEY ELMER ZARTMANN, DAYTON, OHIO 


picture herewith), located at the southeast corner of Main and 

Sixth Streets, when Dayton was reputed to have had 75,000 
inhabitants—and some had their doubts—was sold to the railroad 
company, with the understanding that elevated tracks were to be 
built, and I presume that understanding still holds good. The 
Publishing Association removed to the Kuhns Building, at the 
northwest corner of Main and Fourth Streets, where editorial, 
business, and composing rooms were maintained, while the press 
work was done on the presses of the Reformed Publishing Com- 
pany, then located at 131 South Jefferson Street—near Fifth. Here 
the writer was employed as foreman of the composing room 
nearly fifteen years. - When the Reformed Publishing Company, 
some years after, moved to a larger building, on the south side of 
Fourth Street, just west of the Dayton Power 
and Light plant, the work of The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association went along. -A few years 
after (1900), the rooms in the Kuhns Building 
were vacated and the equipment and offices moved ~ 
into the building on Fourth Street, where the 
press work was being done, and from that duy 
until now the writer has had the oversight of the 
composition on THE HERALD. 

In April, 1905, The Christian Publishing 
Association moved into its own newly built home, 
the present location, where it continues to do 
business on an ever-increasing scale. 

The old building on Sixth Street was a familiar 
sight to me, as for several years,I passed it each 
day on my way to and from my work. I remem- 
ber once I stopped and looked at the name, and 
then walked on, wondering that if that was a 
“Christian” printing plant, 
were the others that printed religious literature. 

Looking back, as I do now, over these more than twenty-seven 
years, I recall some of the people then and since connected with 
THE HERALD, but I cannot name them all; nor say much about any, 
for the editor said: “Now keep yourself down.” 

Mr. Webster Fry, now employed in a Dayton printing office, 
was the faithful and efficient foreman of THE HERALD composing 
room, as I first remember: it, and remained so until the plant 
moved into the East Fourth Street Building. Rev. George E. 
Merrill was the first Agent that I remember. He was followed by 
Boda M. Stoddard, who along with myself and others at that time 
were “tootering” members of 
the newly-organized Columbian 
Band. Mr. Stoddard was fol- 
lowed by Rev. W. D. Samuel, 
who, because of his pulpit elo- 
quence, I called Talmage, and 
he never resented it. Brother 
J. N. Hess followed him and 
served some ten years, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. Netum 
Rathbun, who now so well holds 
the reins as Manager of The 
Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. J. J. Summerbell was the first editor of THE HERALD of my 
acquaintance. The first time I saw him to know him was on a 
railway train from Springfield to Xenia and on to Dayton. I had 
been to the commencement at Wittenberg College on a very pretty 
early June evening. That night it turned cold and snowed. The next 
morning, coming through Yellow Springs, several clergymen got on 
the train, and one had on a straw hat, and I asked my friend— 
the then editor of another religious paper in Dayton—if he knew 
the man with the straw, and he said: “That is Dr. Summerbell, 


oO: or about April 1, 1891, the old Publishing House (see 
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editor of THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY.” 








THE PUBLISHING House or THE EarLy DAys 


Located at Sixth and Main Streets, Dayton 
Sold in 1891. 

then what kind See cut of present building on last cover 

page of this issue. 





O. W. WHITetock 


Since June, 1888, when I came to Dayton, I have had oversight 
of the copy on three religious weekly papers, and for five of those 
years all three at the same time, but Dr. Summerbell conferred 
a favor on me that was appreciated. He was preparing to go to 
the Quadrennial at Norfolk, and, coming to my desk in the com- 
posing room, he said: “I shall be gone some three weeks and you 
are to be the editor.” You see, I was appointed, not elected. In 
1895—late in the year—I had a desire to break into print in the 
way of a serial-story writer. I labored many candle-light hours 
and ground out “The Fidget Family Robinson.” I had the grit to 
mail it to Dr. Summerbell for acceptance and publication. I was 
afraid to take it in person. Well, he accepted it, and a few days 


later sent me a check, the size of which even now makes my heart 
flutter. 


He told me once after, when I had met him personally, 
that he published it because it hit so many folks. 
Rev. J. Pressley Barrett succeeded Dr. Sum- 
* merbell as editor in 1907 and in these years has 
given the church a most splendid religious fam- 
ily newspaper, and has conceived and sent out 
this excellent special edition in commemoration 
of the one hundred and tenth anniversary of 
its founding. 

I take this occasion to say that the first time 
I ever saw Rev. John Franklin Burnett, our 
most efficient and genial Convention Secretary, 
to know his name, was on a traction car, 
coming east from Eaton, early one morning, 
and I took it from what I heard a man say, 
that he was pastor of the Christian church in 
that place. Some one asked, “Who is that talk- 
ative fat man?” and he got this reply—or 
almost: “He is the pastor of the Christian 
church in this town, and from what he says, 
there is no other church.” I took a good look 
at him, and even then I saw unmistakable indications of my after- 
ward and now friend, Jedekiah. 

In the year 1904, I was called into the little six-by-eight room 
in the East Fourth Street building, which was known as the edi- 
torial room, and there faced the editor, Dr. Summerbell, the Agent, 
Brother Hess, and Hon. O. W. Whitelock, President of the Board 
of Trustees, and the latter speaking said: “When we move into 
our new building, will you accept charge of the composing room?” 
and I “signed up.” 

The men associated with me directly in the composing room at 
this time have been long-service 
men. Harry Furnas, one of our 
intertype operators, has been my 
associate in the former place and 
here for twenty-five years. Louis 
Weimer was in the Agent’s of- 
fice with Brother Hess, went to 
the factory school at Brooklyn, 
and has been one of our inter- 
type operators for thirteen 
years. Edgar Barnes, the other 
operator, has been in our depart- 
for eight years. The dependable 
make-up man, Mr. Maurice 
McLefresh, has been on THE HERALD for over eight years. 

It is with some peculiar pride, fraught with precious recollec- 
tions, that I refer to the fact that when qt the session of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference, held in the church at Covington, Ohio, 
in the year 1908, the President of that conference, Rev. Hugh A. 
Smith, gave me the hand of fellowship, admitting me to be a 
licentiate minister of the Christian Church, it was the first day. af 
September—the day on which THE HERALD or GOSPEL LIBERTY, on 
which I was employed, was one hundred years old. 

There are other things to be said, but my page is already full. 





PressLey E. ZARTMANN 
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OUR FORWARD MOVEMENT AN ANSWER 
TO A GREAT PRESENT CRYING NEED 


BY REV. WARREN HATHAWAY DENISON, D. D., SUPERINTENDENT, DAYTON, OHIO 


ORLD conditions summon the whole Church to a forward 
WV movement everywhere. That great Christian statesman, 
Dr. John R. Mott, voiced the sentiment of our greatest 
Christian leaders when he said, “I would rather live in the next 
ten years than in any time I have ever read of.” Many of our own 
brethren have caught the vision. They have felt the call of God to 
help meet the needs of this hour, they have heard the divine chal- 
lenge to undertake an heroic task. They believe that our own beloved 
Church has a message to give, a mission to perform, and a definite 
service to render the world. Indeed, have we ever had 
such an opportunity in all of our one hundred and 
twenty-six years of history; and will we ever have such 
a privilege and responsibility again while any of us live 
as we now have? 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT program is the answer 
our Church is making to this commanding spiritual 
opportunity that confronts us. It presents the chal- 
lenge of objectives clearer and larger than we have 
ever undertaken. It is a summons to a people that 
have stood for a century and a quarter for great funda- 
mental principles of democracy in the Christian world, 
and it comes now at a time when our government 
and others are contending unselfishly to promote the same 
fundamental principles of democracy of government and 
insure the rights and promote the liberties of people on 
the earth. The impulses stirring our nation to-day and those that 
moved our Church fathers a century and a quarter ago are divine. 
Our men in the trenches, my son and yours, are workers together 
with us in democracy’s task. What shall our Church do now in 
such times and conditions as these? There are two possible courses. 
One is to contract our service, withdraw our forces, or merely try 
to hold our own, wait for easier times, surrender the Church’s 
place of leadership, and put Christ again to an open shame; the 
other is to use every resource in unparalleled activity, to make 
new and enlarged appeals for sacrifice, to call for a new spirit of 
heroic endeavor, and a faith that will make an offering of life 
and money adequate to the needs of the hour. THE FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT is the deliberate and only answer of the Christian Church— 
a call to devotion and the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
whole Church, a call to a renewed and stronger passion for the 
winning of souls, a call for trained lead- 
ership and greater Christian efficiency, 
a call to enlarged missionary effort, even 
the fulfilment of Christ’s last command 
in our home and foreign fields, a call to 
stewardship of life and treasure—a half- 
million of additional dollars for the vital 
activities of our Church. 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT answer is a 
call to our whole Church in all her activ- 
ities to move forward together all along 
the line; every convention, State associa- 
tion, conference, church, member, pastor, 
official, department, institution. It is a 
task worth while, large enough to chal- 
lenge the biggest and best of us. Every member should face it 
squarely, thoughtfully, prayerfully, and put his very best, under 
God, into the working out of the program. God will work through 
us, if we will give Him a chance. 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT answer is a summons to a denomina- 
tion-wide spirit of cooperation, much larger than. we have ever 
had, team-work that will challenge the admiration of onlookers, a 
consciousness of solidarity that will inspire confidence. 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT answer is a challenge to a great and 
worthy task to meet the unprecedented opportunities before our 
Church and to lay on our hearts a deeper sense of obligation to 
meet our share of the world’s tasks and help our Church to take 
her rightful place in the Christian program. 








Rev. W. H. DENISON 





.the interests of the Kingdom. 


THREE GREAT NEEDS 


Men. In the very beginning of our Church’s Forward Move- 
ment, we must bear in mind that the essential human factor is 
the man and the woman power—the worker. This nation will never 


forget how England, France, Belgium, torn and bleeding after 
years of struggle, pale with loss of blood, ‘turned to us and cried 
for our splendid man power to help keep democracy from perishing 
from the earth and the cause of righteousness from defeat. Our 
response was splendid and if necessary our last man 
will be given. So the heart of our Forward Movement 
is a quest for man power, for life, the enlistment of 
life for Kingdom extension. The Kingdom is propa- 
gated through persons. It is a call first of all to a 
deeper, stronger, more vitalizing life in the church 
membership, such a bringing of each member into touch 
with God that a mere nominal Christian life will not sat- 
isfy, but that each will have a deep, passionate longing 
for Christ to be revealed in his life; and, second, it is a 
quest for life reeruits for Christian service, the 
enlistment of splendid lives with their strong bodies, 
trained minds, true hearts, in the service of the 
Kingdom; it is a call for the finest sons and daugh- 
ters of our homes and churches and schools to enlist and 
do the work. A _ careful survey reveals the need of at 
least fifty educated, trained workers entering our work each 
year as life recruits, this number in addition to those who enter 
the work only partially trained. We believe our homes and churches 
will offer them and fit them for efficient service as freely as our 
homes and churches have sent forth their choicest at the call of 
their country. 

Morale. The morale, spirit, atmosphere, esprit de corps of a 
church and denomination are as important to the work and success 
of that church as a high morale and spirit are to the success of a 
nation’s army and navy. All are familiar with the great care 
our nation has made to have our men inspired with a high morale. 
What agencies have been used to keep up the tone, the spirits, 
courage, health! What ideals have been held forth, what protective 
efforts have been thrown about our men that our morale might be 
high! So the strength and beauty of the Church is her spirituality, . 
her excellency of ‘life, her devotion, serv- 
ice, sacrifice, strength in the truth, spir- 
itual freedom. What a new spirit it will 
give to our whole Church to see it spir- 
itually quickened, better organized, thor- 
oughly enlisted, characterized by a spirit 
of service and sacrifice, moving as a unit 
in hearty cooperation, going forward to- 
gether with closest team-work on a great 
church program. 


Money. Money, like man power and 
morale, is absolutely essential. Every 
Christian, so far as he is really Chris- 
, tian, is pledged not only with life, but 

with substance to advance to his utmost 
Every agency in our Church, its 
missions, its Sunday-schools, its education, its Christian Endeavor, 
its. publishing, its executive agencies, must be backed up with large 
and unstinted funds to carry it forward. The army and navy of 
our nation, no matter how many men there are, nor how splendid 
their morale, cannot win the war unless the unlimited resources 
of the nation are pledged and poured out. We make no complaints 
at large taxes, nor the number and size of the Liberty Loans, nor 
the number of calls for Red Cross and the like, for we fully under- 
stand that they are essential to carry on the work to which we 
have set our hands and hearts. So our good people of the Christian 
Church are going to back up our work, make strong our church 
agencies, challenge our boards and leaders te do their best and 
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make the work a success by laying upen the altars of the Church 
and their Lord not less than a half-million of additional dollars. 
All of us want our Church to leap forward instead of stand still. 
We must have a great aggressive movement. Our money belongs 
to God, just as you and I do. Life, time, business, money, are 
trusts, a-stewardship. God and His Church must be put first. 
Giving is a spiritual function and must be put on a basis of 
worship. 


A CHURCH PROGRAM 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT program is a denomination-wide 
program, with five points, five fundamentals in the Christian life 
and in church activity. During the campaign every convention, 
every conference, every institute, every church, every association, 
is asked to build its program around these five fundamental points 
and thus carry home to every member of our brotherhood the deep 
conviction of their importance, of his relation to them, and the 
obligation that rests upon him as a Christian. 


THE FIVE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Devotion—intensifying the devotional and spiritual life of the 
whole Church by private prayer, family altar, Bible-reading, sign- 
ing prayer covenants, doubling the prayer-meeting attendance, 
organizing new prayer-meetings, spiritual preaching, table bless- 
ing, devotional public worship, using every agency that will build 
up the devotional and spiritual life of old and young. 

Evangelism—50,000 souls for Christ during the campaign, 
Sunday-school evangelism, recruits for the ministry, mission fields, 
and other lines of Christian service, ten per cent. net gain in 


_ members in each church each year, training the membership in 


soul-winning, every Christian'a soul-winner, definite prayer lists, 
persistent, prayerful all-the-year campaign for others, evangelistic 
committee in every church and conference, general, personal, pas- 
toral, lay, vocational evangelism, until we become a thoroughly 
evangelistic people. Every church organized for soul-winning. 
Religious Education—a program of religious education in every 
church, teacher-training, mission study, Christian Endeavor 
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expert, pastor’s classes for training, summer conferences, group 
institutes, inspiring our youth to go to our own colleges, promoting 
Christian unity, instruct and train new members and the present 
membership with a view to the best Christian service, interdenomi- 
national conventions, better equipment, new Sunday-schools, and 
Christian Endeavor societies, training for Christian leadership and 
efficiency. 

Missions—doubling our present home and foreign mission work, 
missionary intercession, worthy missionary goals and standards, a 
deep missionary spirit in all .our churches, missionary methods, 
keeping the. home fires burning and the home bases strong, provid- 
ing equipment for our workers. We must deal in a truly worthy 
way with the completely changed world situation. This is pre- 
eminently the missionary hour of all history. If we get a mis- 
sionary vision and enter upon a task now in these strategic hours, 
it will shape and bring new life to our Christian Church. May 
our Board plan great constructive programs in these wonderful 
hours. 

Benevolence—raising a half-million dollars for the work of our 
beloved Church and its general enterprises, one-half to be used 
for immediate development of the work, one-half for an endow- 
ment fund, the income from which is to be used each year for 
increasing the work. No dollar of the half-million is to be used 
for the expenses of the campaign. The campaign fund is to be 
given by private individuals who believe heartily in its need and 
who see its value. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
each for home and foreign missions, $100,000 for Education, $75,000 
for The American Christian Convention, $25,000 each for Sunday- 
schools, Christian Endeavor, Publishing, each fund to be used by 
its respective board. 

This program of our FORWARD MOVEMENT is God’s trumpet call 
to the Christian Church to face the world’s great need as well as 
our own. It is our testing time. Can He depend on us, can He 
depend on you? Shall we not one and all dedicate ourselves anew 
to Him and to our Church, to this church program of saving and 
serving men, furnishing life and ‘treasure to back it up? God 
helping us, we shall. 


A Remarkable Experience and Fruitage of a Single Church 
WHICH CARRIES A LESSON FOR OTHER CHURCHES 


It was that of the First Presbyterian church, +," Wichita, Kansas. The extracts and facts here given are taken from a book entitled, 


“A Working Church,” by Charles E. Bradt, 


We heard Dr. Bradt relate the same story from the platform of the Student Volunteer 


Convention, in 1902, held in Toronto, Canada, ns again at the session of the same Convention, held in Nashville, Tenn., in 1906. It is 
very probable that not many of the present readers of THE HERALD OF GosPEL LipeRTY have seen in print, or heard the "wonderful story 
of the Wichita Church. We give the following sketches in the hope that some “coals” may kindle a similar “fire” in some Christian churches. 


IGHTEEN hundred and eighty-seven marked the high tide of 
material prosperity in our church, city, and State, and proved 
to be the critical period in our church life. We felt rich and 

increased in goods and in need of nothing, hence we let go of the 
Lord’s hand and started out in our own strength. The result was, 
the church lost her bearings and began to drift. She 
planned for a magnificent church building, purchased 
expensive lots for this purpose, and did other foolish 
things. In a little while we found ourselves face to face 
with a church debt of $30,000....... 

For more than a half dozen years we groped in the 
dark, struggling to keep our interest paid up. We grew 
in membership, but were spiritually on the wane, 
whistling to keep our courage up, ever and anon we 
would sing, “Fly abroad, thou glorious gospel,” but 
“Did’na gie verra muckel to make it fly.” This was our 


condition when Dr. C. E. Bradt came to us, June 11,1896. Rev. J. G. 


Dr. Bradt was deeply imbued with the missionary spirit. 


“The Lord appeared unto the church (the pastor gave them 
this vision), as truly as he appeared unto Paul of old, and said 
unto her: ‘I have made thee a minister and a witness...... to the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and turn 
them from darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive remission of sins, and inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in me.’” 








“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into 
the name of Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” 

In the face of these facts, the doctrine was preached, 
that Christ had conditioned His presence and His al- 
mighty power, the Holy Spirit, upon practical willingness 
on the part of His people to obey the great commission 
_(Iitalics mine—J. G. B.)....The import of these whis- 
perings seemed to be that the pastor had gone crazy, that 
he had lost his mental balance. But at every step a voice 
within said, “Lo, I am with thee.” And the Lord did 
stand with him, while that day he delivered the message, 
and Christ revealed Himself as a world Savior....... 

Bishor That very day the church took for support a missionary 
pastor on the foreign field. 

That very. year, the church closed its books without a deficit in 
its current expenses and with its floating debt removed—a con- 
dition which it had not enjoyed for ten years previous. The next 
year the church more than doubled the amount contributed to 
foreign missions the previous year, and added to its pay-roll a 
home missionary; and that year it removed its bonded debt, closing 
with all financial obligations met, and money in the treasury. 
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The philosophy of the church’s salvation at that time was this: 
the church became infatuated with Jesus Christ, and the work 
for which He gave His life, and as a consequence she entered upon 
a life of faith to give the gospel of salvation to those “sitting in 
the region and shadow of death.”...... The foreign pilgrimage has 
cost the church during the past seven years (This was written 
in 1903) about $15,000, with which she has sustained and is 
sustaining four American foreign missionaries (Costs were not as 
high then as now.—J. G. B.) and about twenty-five native pastors 
and assistants, and much other work. The church last year con- 
tributed an average of about four dollars a member for foreign 
missions. 


WHAT EFFECT ON HOME MISSIONS? 


The church did as much for home missions as for foreign, and 
upward of $15,000 during the past seven years has been put upon 
the altar of God for this work also. 

But the fact that the church went so far away from home in 
her interests, and with such an increase in her contributions, is 
not the only thing that has caused comment and awakened curi- 
osity in the minds of many. So greatly was the church wrought 
upon by the Spirit...... that she has contributed, during the past 
seven years upward of $50,000 to sustain the preaching of the 
gospel and establish the Kingdom of God in Wichita. So that 
to-day the church not only has no debt, but she has, and maintains, 
in Wichita one of the largest plants doing business for God in the 
United States, with a pastor, two assistant pastors, two office 
assistants, a city missionary, a central church of 1,200 members, 
a mission church, two Bible schools, more than one hundred officers 
and teachers, 800 scholars, a men’s department, with men’s club 
and two boys’ clubs, a girls’ industrial department, four Christian 
Endeavor societies, four ladies’ societies, a Young People’s Mission- 
ary society, a Junior Missionary society, a Children’s Mission Band, 
a Bible Training Department, a printing department, issuing many 
thousands of pages of printed matter each year, and a missionary 
magazine. 

REFLECTIONS 


The Wichita church had been organized twenty years, had 
been favored with able pastors; had been blest with revivals; had 
a membership of several hundred; had contributed something for 
missions, as Presbyterian churches do; and was considered a pros- 
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perous church. But in its prosperity it reached the point where 
our author says: “We felt rich and increased in goods, and in 
need of nothing; hence, we let go of the Lord’s hand, and started 
out in our own strength.” Thus they went until they found them- 
selyes discouraged and burdened with a debt that seemed to 
threaten the very life of the church. 

How did the church find its way out of the dark valley and 
upon higher ground? By being given a new vision of Jesus Christ, 
that led to a new consecration and service for His Kingdom. This 
leading back to Christ—and hence forward—was by their pastor, as 
the story shows; a profound lesson for other pastors and churches. 

How man churches of the Christians are to-day furnishing the 
support ef a home or foreign missionary? Three—the Memorial 
Temple church, the Third church of Norfolk, Va., and Covington, 
Ohio, church. Have we not other churches that are equally able 
to do as well? Most surely yes, and quite a number of them. I 
am not talking at random. I was among our churches and con- 
ferences, and in our Mission Rooms in Dayton, long enough to know 
whereof I speak. 

Say, brother pastor, do you think of your church, as in a meas- 
ure lacking in consecration and spirituality; or is it, from some 
cause, burdened and discouraged-by debt; or is it having a hard 
time to meet the running expenses and the pastor’s salary; or do 
they seem to satisfy their conscience (if they have any on the 
subject) by putting a few dimes or a dollar twice a year in a 
collection for missions? Just remember Dr. Bradt and his Wichita, 
Kansas, church, and go thou and do likewise. 


At one forenoon meeting at a recent Christian conference, I 
counted fifty automobiles, many of them high-grade autos, 
average cost, I judge, not less than $1,000, equalling $50,000. 
An equal amount would furnish a one-thousand-dollar salary (or 
for some other line of work as might be thought best) for ten 
missionaries for five years. And this—the autos—was not 
by fifty churches, but by fifty individual persons. Oh, the good 
we might do if we would! See James 4: 17. 

Say, brother pastor, will you not look into the face of Jesus 
Christ, look until your soul may glow with a burning love for Him, 
and a willingness to make some sacrifice for His Kingdom? Will 
you not pray and labor to give your people this same vision and 
love for Christ? Then plan to do something worth while for the 
cause for which He gave His life. J. G. BIsHoP. 
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The Relation of the Christian Divinity School to The American 
Christian Convention 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ENDERS, D. D.,. DEAN CHRISTIAN DIVINITY SCHOOL, DEFIANCE, OHIO 


EW persons fully recognize the close and intimate relationship 

F existing between the Christian Divinity School and The 
American Christian Convention. 

In 1866 the Christian Biblical Institute, now known as the 
Christian Divinity School, was founded by The American Christian 
Convention. The Divinity School is, therefore, the child of the 
Convention. And since the day of its origin, the Convention, in 
one way or another, has exercised a kind of fostering care over its 
offspring. To members of the Convention, the Divinity School owes 
in large measure its present endowment and material equipment. 
In the work of consolidating Defiance College and the Christian 
Biblical Institute, officials of the Convention had a prominent part, 
and in the present organization the Convention, directly and indi- 
rectly, exercises a controlling influence. 

But the real relationship existing between the Christian Divin- 
ity School and The American Christian Convention is not a matter 
of material equipment or of carefully planned organization. Real 
relationship is a matter of life, a matter of spirit, and it may be 
found in the purpose for which it exists and in the means by which 
it proceeds to fulfill that purpose. From.the view-point of purpose 
the Divinity School stands in unique relationship to the Convention, 
for it is the one institution through which the Convention seeks 
to express its ideal of ministerial education. The Christian Church 


has other educational institutions, but it has only one theological 
seminary. ; 

This relationship recognizes the need of a high ideal of 
preacher-training. Other denominations are rapidly raising their 
standards of ministerial education. Our Church being, for the 
most part, broader in its principles and: more democratic in its 
policies, needs even a higher standard, for it is a well-attested 
fact that the broader and more democratic an institution is, the 
more dependent it is upon education for its suecess. Furthermore, 
the work of the preacher is rapidly becoming educational in char- 
acter. The preacher is primarily a teacher—a meek and lowly 
follower of the Great Teacher—and therefore will need to be 
thoroughly furnished. 


This relationship also. recognizes the fact that a course in an 
undergraduate college department of theology, excellent and valu- 
able though it may be, is not sufficient for the present needs. 
The present ideal for the school-teacher is that he should have 
four years of preparation in advance of those he is instructing: 
The present ideal for the preacher should be that he should have 
at least three years of preparation in advance of those to whom he 
is ministering, which includes a constantly increasing number of 
college graduates. The present needs demand both college and 
seminary training; and to emphasize one at the expense of the 
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other is simply to rob Peter to pay Paul. The fact that many 
faithful, efficient ministers among us, without seminary training, 
have been highly successful ought no longer to be regarded a 
valid argument against such training, for where one has succeeded 
in spite of the lack of seminary training, a dozen have failed 


‘because of the lack of it. 


But the relationship of the Christian Divinity School to The 
American Christian Convention determines in large measure not 
only the amount and kind of ministerial training given in the 
Divinity School, but also the method of such training. It may not 
be generally recognized that the general method of instruction in 
a theological seminary, for the most part, is clearly and logically 
determined by the religious denomination to which the seminary 
belongs. Thus, a theological seminary whose denomination holds 
rigidly to a clearly defined creed, will necessarily be dogmatic in 
its general method of instruction. Such an institution will neces- 
sarily have little opportunity for the investigation of truth. It 
proceeds upon the assumption that all necessary truth has already 
been determined by those who have made the creed. Its primary 
appeal, therefore, is not to the Reason, but to the Memory. Its 
chief aim is not to find truth, but to find creed-supporting truth. 
In other words, loyalty to a creed-bound denomination demands 
that its theological seminaries be definitely dogmatic in the general 
spirit of their instruction. - 


Now the Church, represented by The American Christian Con- 
vention, has no definitely formulated creed, but holds, instead, to 
certain generally-accepted, well-known, fundamental 
principles, which are usually stated as follows: 


The Holy Bible is the only creed. 

Jesus Christ is the only Head of the Church. 

Christian is the only name for His followers. 

Christian character is the only test of church 
fellowship. 

Individual Interpretation .of the Bible is the right 
and duty of all. 


It will be recognized at once that these principles 
breathe the very spirit of freedom. They constituta 
the magna charta of religious liberty and the declara: 
tion of independence from the bondage of ecclesiasti- 
cism, creed, and tradition. This broad religious free- 
dom being the dominant spirit of the Principles of the 
Church, for which The American Christian Convention stands, the 
spirit of the Christian Divinity School cannot be otherwise. In 
view of these principles, a dogmatic method of instruction in the 
Christian Divinity School would be a direct violation of this spirit 
and would be at once inconsistent and disloyal. 


It is devoutly believed that these principles of religious liberty 
represent the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and it, therefore, becomes the 
privilege and the duty of the instructors and the students of the 
Christian Divinity School to “stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free.” Loyalty to The American Christian 
Convention, therefore, makes it the task of the Christian Divinity 
School to teach the spirit of- Christian liberty. And may I call 
attention to the fact that this task is not as easy as it may seem? 
Religious liberty, like all liberty, means freedom and not litense. 
It is constructive—preservative in nature. It is made up of two 
parts which are inseparable. It consists of a right and an obliga- 
tion. Men are quick to claim the right of religious liberty, but 
often slow to recognize a similar right in others. He who insists 
upon the right of individual interpretation of the Bible and then 
denies the same privilege to another is violating a fundamental 


_ principle of the Christian Church. 


As thus determined by its relation to The American Christian 
Convention, the general method of instruction in the Christian 
Divinity School is one of investigation of truth—earnest, reverent, 
thoughtful, honest, constructive investigation of God’s truth. It 
claims the promise of the Master, “If ye continue in my word.... 
ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” It is 
the ideal of this méthod to bring the student of open mind face 
to face with the open Bible, which is the great source-book of 
religious knowledge and divine inspiration, and under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to teach him to build for himself a religion and 
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a theology. which will render him to the highest degree efficient 
in his Master’s service. 

But, in conclusion, it needs to be said, that the realization of 
this ideal on the part of the Christian Divinity School is made 
possible only to the degree that it has the support of The American 
Christian Convention; so that their relation to each other is one of 
common interest, of mutual cooperation, of friendship, fellowship, 
and partnership in the service of our Lord. 


SOME FIRST THINGS 
BY REV. EMILY K. BISHOP, DAYTON, OHIO 


HE Christian Church was the first to take the God-given name 

4 Christian (Acts 11: 26) as their only denominational name. 

The first to take the Bible as their only creed, or rule of 

faith and practice, with individual interpretation as the right and 
duty of all. 

The first to graduate women from their colleges with-the same 
standard of excellence, and with the same graduating exercises, 
as men. 

One of the first three women to so graduate (which was in 
1857), was Miss Achsah E. Wait, afterwards Mrs. Achsah E. 
Weston. 

The first denomination to ordain women as ministers of the 
gospel, carrying the same ordaining right as those conferred upon 
men. 

The first woman so ordained was Mrs. i 
now Mrs. Melissa Terrell. She was ordained in 
the Southern Ohio Christian Conference. 


The first Woman’s Foreign Missionary Board 
was organized in October, 1886, on board the steam- 
er Monohansett, while The American Christian Con- 
vention members were on an excursion from New 
Bedford, Mass., to Gay Head and return. 

The first president of the Board was Mrs. Achsah 
E. Weston. 


The first Home Mission Board of the Christian 
Church was organized October, 1890, at Marion, 





Rev, Georce C. ENpERs Indiana. 


The first mission organized of the two Boards 
jointly was Rev. Emily K. Bishop, who has served as president of 
the Woman’s Home Board now for nearly twenty-eight years. 

The first life membership certificate, adapted for each of the 
Woman’s Boards, was devised and had lithographed by Dr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Bishop, in 1873, six hundred copies of which, with the 
stone plate, cost $100. 

Interest in life memberships in the Boards, from year to year, 
has increased, and a new certificate has been lithographed. The 
Woman’s Home Board has sent six hundred and seventy-one cer- 
tificates since May first, 1893. 

The Woman’s Foreign Board has sent two hundred and nine 
life member certificates during the present quadrennium. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE GOSPELS 

There is in the Gospels the reflection of. a greatness which 
emanated from the person of Jesus, and which was as divine a kind 
as was ever seen upon earth. Let mental culture go on advancing, 
let the natural sciences go on gaining in depth and breadth, and 
the human mind expanding as it may, it will never go beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it glistens and shines 
forth in the gospel_~Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 


HE OWED EVERYTHING TO THE BIBLE 


All that I have taught of art, everything that I have written, 
whatever greatness there has been in any thought of mine, whatever 
I have done in my life, has simply been due to the fact, when I was 
a child, my mother daily read with me a part of the Bible, and daily 
made me learn a part of it by heart—John Ruskin. 
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The Man in the Pulpit as Seen by the Man in the Pew 


BY MR. HOWARD EGBERT, CITY EDITOR NEWS, DAYTON, OHIO 


TRICTLY speaking the church has awakened to the fact that 

the man in the pew is a rather difficult subject to understand. 

The man in the pew made that discovery some time ago. His 

personal opinion of himself and of other men in the pew has not 

changed. He has always been ready to admit that he was a mys- 

tery. And yet the man in the pew, deep down in his heart thor- 

oughly understands this one thing—he has a wellspring of religion 

which needs only to be reached and tapped, to make the man 
himself a potent factor in religious life. 

If I sense the situation correctly, the church has made a new 
discovery. It has found out by patient, persevering attempts to dig 
beneath the surface of the man in the pew, that here was a pow- 
erful ally to the religious development of a community. And, in 
making this discovery the church has uncovered a wealth of man 
power that especially in these days of crisis is going to stand back 
of the God-established institution from this day on. 

It might appear to be a revolutionary sentiment that I express, 
but it is my firm, deep-seated conviction that in days gone by the 
man in the pulpit has given all too little attention to the human 


“side of the man in the pew. He has failed to grasp 


the fact that men cannot be scared into the Kingdom 
of God by fiery sermons or serious denunciations. 

The red-blooded man who attends church service 
Sabbath after Sabbath is a man who has devoted 
ten or twelve hours a day, six days of the week, to 
business. Business is beginning more and more to 
walk alongside of religion, to make religion a part- 
ner in the conduct of its affairs. The average man 
in the pew is wearied when the week’s work is com- 
pleted. His natural disposition is to enjoy the so- 
called rest on the Sabbath. To the average man rest . 
on the Sabbath means either staying at home and 
reading the Sunday newspapers, or enjoying his 
automobile ride and visits with his friends. Religion 
has, in days gone by, been presented to the business 
man as a burdensome sort of thing that adds to, 
rather than takes from, the responsibilities . of 
the individual. Now things are changing. 
man in the pulpit is being shown more clearly that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ was designed to relieve men’s wearied 
minds; add a new force that will help not only his spiritual side 
but his business side as well. Ordinarily, if you can show a man 
how he can improve his efficiency you have made of that man a 
friend. Religion of the kind that helps, is more and more being 
presented to the man in the pew as a help, not a hindrance. 

The old-fashioned religion is good enough for this modern age. 
Men do not demand something new. The essential things in this 
present age do not necessarily mean things in keeping with the 
thought and spirit of the times. Each year brings new and com- 
plex problems for the church. Some churches have met the de- 
mand; others have been content to travel the beaten path, with 
faces uplifted to such an angle that the affairs of the earth are 
not noticed. It is possible, it seems to me, for a church to overlook 
the delicate problems of the man in the pew by living too far away 
from the scene of its work. 

The poet has wisely said, 


“Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Tersely said, but powerful in its meaning. 

I like to think of the somewhat recent experiment made by 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, the great Jewish teacher of New York. You 
will remember that when the time came for Rabbi Wise to take 
his vacation last summer, he donned the overall and went into one 
of the great shipyards of the eastern coast. And there he labored 
for more than a month, drawing his regular pay envelope each week 
and turning it over in the end to the Red Cross. Rabbi Wise has 
said that he would not sell his experiences during the six weeks 
he was so engaged for x fortune, if he could not enjoy the experi- 
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ences again. Eight hours a day he labored with laboring men. He 
knew their lives; he knew their experiences. It was all new to him 
—this business of working with one’s hands for a living, and many 
a night, he relates, he went to his barrack’s bed tired and wearied 
—but always happy. 

“The proper study of mankind,” we may well repeat once more, 
“is man.” 

The minister has made this great discovery. Years ago he 
thought he knew the man in the pew as well as it was possible 
to know him. He met him of a Sabbath morning; rarely saw him 
at the Sabbath evening service, and hardly ever found him at the 
mid-week prayer-meeting. In other words, shaking hands with the 
man in the pew Sabbath morning after church service, an occasional 
visit to his home (about meal-time) and sometimes a surprise meet- 
ing on the streets, constituted about all the time the man in the 
pulpit spent with the man in the pew. 

Now things are changed—the man in the pulpit makes it a 
matter of conscience to drop in ever so often to see the man in the 
pew at his work. I know some ministers will say they do not like 
to visit business men at their desks—that the busi- 
ness man doesn’t like to be bothered. The impression 
is incorrect. If a minister has made any favorable 
impression at all upon the men in his congregation 
he will be as warmly welcomed in the private offices 
of these men at their places of business as any 
business associate would be. 

Of course, it is all pretty much up to the min- 
ister. He has to be a man of good judgment. I used 
to know a pastor who never made calls upon mem- 
bers of his congregation except just about the time 
the family was sitting down to its noon or evening 
meal. And members of the congregation got to 
talking about the way the pastor “with malice afore- 
thought” continued this practice. It wasn’t that 
members of his congregation were stingy and didn’t 
care about having the minister for a meal or two, 
but the thought of having him come at the hour he 
generally did began finally to test the patience of 
the families i in this congregation, and a regular lookout was estab- 
lished for the minister, and ordinarily he found the family “out” 
when he called. 


In these latter days of religious development, there has sprung 
up a system of having assistant pastors for good-sized congrega- 
tions. We have all seen congregations struggling under such a 
burden. The pastor of the church preaches the sermons, baptizes 
the members, makes the announcements, and after the service is 
over he is generally not to be found. In his place the assistant 
pastor is found at the front door shaking hands with friends and 
members of the congregation. The assistant pastor calls upon the 
people and in various ways leaves the impression that the pastor 
of the congregation is holding himself aloof from the members. It 
doesn’t take very long in a church of this type for a deep-seated 
religious aversion to that pastor to develop. Then the pastor has 
to leave. 

I have always held to the belief that the average pastor has not 
had sufficient business training. He ought to be a business leader in 
a congregation as well as a spiritual director. A thought comes 
to mind just here. = 

In a little country congregation not so very far from Dayton 
the members of that church decided that conditions warranted a 
new and larger church and they set about to erect a handsome 
edifice. The pastor was not consulted—it was generally conceded 
he knew nothing about business and it would be a waste of time 
to counsel with him about certain details of the construction. He 
sort of had the same idea himself and paid little heed to it. The 
trustees of the church took hold of the job. They built the church. . 
They went in debt for more than $18,000. The congregation woke 
to the fact that it had gone deeper into this building business than 
it should have done. Result—the congregation blamed the pastor 
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for not watching the way affairs were moving. The pastor finally 
resigned. A couple of years of business training either before he 
entered the ministry or afterwards, would have saved him his 
pastorate. 

I recall several years ago the newspaper with which I was 
identified conducted a round table of suggestions obtained from 
prominent business men in the community centering about this 
question: “Why do not Business Men Go to Church?” The names 
of the men were, of course, not printed. It was. curious to read 
some of the answers that were received. Here were some of them: 


No. 1. “The church talks too much about collecting money.” 

No. 2. “The atmosphere of the church is not such as would incline 
a business man to feel comfortable.” 

No. 3. “The minister smokes cigars. I don’t smoke and I don’t 
think a pastor ought to, either.” 

No. 4, “The church commands too much of my wife’s time with 
social meetings, entertainments, etc. She is doing enough. 
I foot all the bills.” 

No. 5. “The pastor of our church has not been to visit our house 
in eight months. Why should I take an interest in his 
work?” 

No. 6. “All we hear at our church is missions and money giving. 
A business man gets tired of hearing the same tune every 
time he goes to church.” 

No. 7. “Don’t like the pastor. He can’t preach the kind of ser- 
mons I like. He isn’t up-to-date enough for me. He 
is not a leader in an intellectual way.” 


- In my position I have occasion to meet pretty nearly every pas- 
tor in the-city of Dayton. I think I have some idea of various 
methods employed to win men to the church. I find many of the 
pastors are themselves unable to understand why the man in the 
pew doesn’t take a deeper interest in the eternal things that the. 
church stands for. One Dayton minister came into my office a few 
weeks ago and said he had just finished a rumpus with his official 
board. The matter of some church policy was involved and there 
was a look of triumph in his eyes as he sat beside my desk and 
told me in confidence how he had succeeded in winning over the 
board to his way of thinking. I am not sure that the pastor’s way 
was the best way in this particular case. Perhaps it wasn’t. But 
the thought came to me as I saw that minister (a fine looking 
young fellow who was full of “pep,” as we call it in our every-day 


_ phraseology), walk out of the door with a cheery “good-by,” that 


here was a minister who is going to make good both as a pastor 
and as a man among men. He knew his place was to lead in his 
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congregation and when it came to a point where pastor and official 
board did not agree, that minister’s leadership asserted itself and 
he conquered. 

Business men like successful men—whether they are in the pew 
or the pulpit. They like to see a man hustle for all he is worth. 
They admire a minister especially who not only preaches on the 
Sabbath, but identifies himself with civic affairs to the point where 
he is willing to make speeches or make calls, or solicit for Liberty 
Loans or War Saving Stamps. 

The most successful minister I have met in the city of Dayton 
is a man who calls men by their first names, when he meets them 
on the street. He never fails to inquire about every member of 
the family (men like that, too). He is not particularly brilliant 
as a pulpit orator and he knows it, but the secret of his success is 
to be found in his ability to keep his feet on the earth, while he 
reaches to the skies in supplications of prayer for his own people 
and for the city. And, after all, the business man cares most 
about people who are like himself. The Ralph Connor type of 
“Sky Pilot,” somehow or other has always impressed me as being 
the type which accomplishes so much. The pastor in the home or 
engaged in some serviceable work outside the church is worth a 
dozen in the pulpit. Our modern age demands a change and the 
minister has to meet conditions as nearly as he can. He isn’t 
asked to forget his sacred calling, but rather to make his calling 
so much admired by those with whom he comes in contact that the 
man in the pew (who,’after all, has to be humored because he is 
merely a human being) will want to shake him by the hand and 
makes of him a counselor and a friend. Unless the element of 
friendship can be developed on the part of the man in the pulpit 
toward the man in the pew, the institutional fabric of the church 
is wrecked. No man, whatever his religious development is, will 
want to sit for any length of time under the teachings of a minis- 
ter whom he does not admire. A simple statement, but freighted 
with truth. It is the minister’s place to make men admire him. 
And it can be done, 

The man in the pew must to some extent always remain a 
mysterious personage to the man in the pulpit. This in itself would 
be a serious thought were it not coupled with the thought that 
perhaps the man in the pulpit will to some degree, at least, always 
remain a mystery to the man in the pew. 

When these two begin to seriously study each other in and out 
of their professional life, the strong bond of friendship between, so 
essential to the church’s growth, will be welded, and these two. 
potential factors in any community life will be one for the Church 
and the City. . 
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WOMEN AND MISSIONS 


“\|BY MRS. M. T. MORRILL, DAYTON, OHIO 


Paris recently, Mr. Lloyd George expressed himself as follows 


[ a letter to the Inter-Allied Women’s Congress, which met in 
concerning the war and home activities of women :— 


I am anxious to bear testimony to the tremendous 
part played by the women of England ‘in this vital epoch 
of human history. They have not only borne their burden 
of sorrow and separation with unflinching fortitude and 
patience, but they have assumed an enormous share of 
the burdens necessary to the practical conduct of the 
war. If it had not been for the splendid manner in 
which the women came forward to work in the hospitals 
and munition factories, in administrative offices of all 
kinds, and in war work behind the lines, often in daily 
danger of their lives, Great Britain and, I believe, all 
the Allies would have been unable to withstand the 
enemy attacks of the last few months. For this service 
to our common cause, humanity owes them unbounded 
gratitude. 


An editor, in commenting on this statement, says: “The work 
of American women has been magnificent, both behind the front 
and in our American cities and villages. With one accord, in 
recognition and in acknowledgment, the men of the allied countries, 
both those in the ranks and those whom they have left behind 
them, take off their hats to their womankind.” 





Mrs. M. T. Morr'itu 


In the missionary army women have played a no less heroic and 
important part. From the birthday of the Church until to-day 
women have ever been found at the front and also “holding the 
ropes” at the home base. 

The first woman’s missionary society in this country 
is said to have been organized in Boston in 1800, two 
months before Carey baptized his first convert in India. 
It was known as the Boston Female Society for Mission- 
ary Purposes, and the Constitution, which is still pre- 
served, contains the following: “This society shall be 
composed of females who shall feel themselves disposed 
to contribute their mite toward so noble a design as the 
diffusion of gospel light among the shades of darkness 
and superstition.” 

These splendid grandmothers of ours had' very little 
of this world’s goods, but their love and ingenuity opened 
up various channels of helpfulness, There is a record of spinning, 
weaving, and knitting societies which sprang up with the sole 
object of aiding in sending the gospel to the ends of the earth.” 
These early organizations were local undertakings. 

In 1860 the first national waman’s missionary organization was 
perfected. Its membership included women of all denominations 
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and was incorporated under the name “Women’s Union Missionary 
Society.” Was not this Christian union with which the work began 
prophetic of a day which draws nearer and nearer as each suc- 
ceeding year witnesses a wider, closer federation of effort? 

The first great denominational Woman’s Board was organized 
fifty years ago by the Congregationalists, These first denomi- 
national Boards did not find their way entirely free from obsta- 
cles. A well-known minister in a leading denomination voiced his 
opinion of the new movement in the following gloomy paragraph: 
“Some of the most thoughtful minds are beginning to ask what is 
to become of this woman movement in the church. I say, Let them 
alone—all through our history like movements have started. Do 
not oppose them, and it will die out.” Another cautious pastor 
always attended the women’s missionary prayer-meetings because 
“you never could tell what those women might take to praying for 
if left alone.” He evidently had faith in the efficacy of his women’s 
prayers. The hope of an early death for these new organizations 
was a vain one as woman’s work in missions is tremendously alive 
to-day and growing stronger with each succeeding year. 

One result of every great crisis is the revelation of what is 
really in men and women. Thus our great national strife revealed 
powers of organization, executive ability, and initiative among 
‘women of which they and the nation had been quite unconscious. 
It was therefore no accident that the years immediately following 
the Civil War witnessed the organization of scores of missionary 
societies among the women of our country.- To-day there is scarce- 
ly a denomination in America which does not have a Woman’s 
Mission Board and many of them two, with a constituency num- 
bering hundreds of thousands, and missionaries in every mission 
field in the world. 

It seems strange that one of the most democratic denominations 
and one which has always prided itself on being the first ‘to grant 
certain privileges to women, should have been one of the last to 
promote the work of women in missions. But such was the case and 
not until 1886 was the Woman’s Board for Foreign Missions of The 
American Christian Convention organized. At the quadrennial 
convention held at New Bedford, Mass., in October of that year, 
Rev. J. P. Watson, Secretary of Missions, presented the following 
recommendation: ‘We recommend that this convention create a 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, consisting of twenty-five mem- 
bers. Such action will be in keeping with the true spirit of our 
mission, and will have justification in the peculiar honor we have 
heretofore extended to woman.” The Committee on Missions re- 
ported favorably on this recommendation and the organization was 
completed on board the steamer Monohansett on which the Conven- 
tion was taking an excursion to Gay Head. Four years later the 
Woman’s Board for Home Missions was organized at the quad- 
rennial convention at Marion, Ind. Both of these Boards are 
auxiliary to The American Christian Convention and have always 
worked in the closest harmony, both with each other and with the 
General Mission Board of the denomination. 

For the past six years the Foreign Board has supported the 
Sendai station in Japan. Several Conference Woman’s Boards have 
their own pastor or Bible woman in Japan. In our northern Japan 
field there stand two chapels which are monuments to the effort 
and consecration of our women. The Silver Anniversary was cele- 
brated by erecting the Weston Memorial in loving memory of the 
first president of the Foreign Board, Mrs. J. B. Weston. The Misses 
Clara and Mary Rowell have given the Rowell Memorial, which is 
located in Wakuyo. A lot has also been purchased in our Tokyo 
field and at the present time funds are being gathered for the 
Ponce, Porto Rico, and Tokyo Mission Homes. ; 

The Woman’s Home Board has helped to send the gospel to 
many dark corners of our own land, including Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Boston, and Franklinton, N. C. This Board commemorated 
its twenty-fifth birthday by erecting at Franklinton College a home 
for the principal of the school, which is known as Bishop Cottage 
in appreciation of the long years of faithful service which Dr. and 
Mrs. Bishop have given our mission work, the latter having been 
president of the Home Board for twenty-seven years. 

The Woman’s Mission Boards are a great Educational Force. 
They were pioneers in the preparation of text-books for the inter- 
denominational study of missions. The value of their systematic, 
persistent methods of promoting mission study is recognized by all 
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great missionary leaders. Women were also pioneers in the field 
of leaflet literature. The first missionary leaflet printed in our own 
denomination was written by Mrs. J. B. Weston. During the year 
which closed October 1, 1917, 37,722 pieces of literature were sent 
out by the Superintendent of our Literature Department. Because 
of our sub-divided, yet simple, organization we are able to reach the 
remotest local society with information. The wide dissemination 
of this attractive leaflet literature has been largely responsible for 
the rapidly growing interest in missions—the popularization of 
missions, if you please. When it is remembered that Woman’s 
Boards work with mothers, with day-school and Sunday-school 
teachers, with young women and children, the impossibility of even 
imagining the far-reaching influence of this educational work will 
readily be seen. 


Woman’s work for missions has also a Financial Value. They 
have demonstrated the power of small offerings frequently collected 
from a large number of contributors. Up to. October, 1917, the 
women of our denomination had given through the channels of 
our Woman’s Boards $94,095.73. It is hardly possible that one- 
twentieth of this amount would have found its way into the Lord’s 
treasury if it had not been for the methods peculiar to women’s 
societies. J. Campbell White pays this tribute to the efficiency of 
women’s missionary organizations in speaking of the decline in 
missionary interest arid offering too often seen when a pastor 
leaves: “Women’s Missionary Societies are notable illustrations 
of the possibilities of continuance. They go on in much the same 
way, whether a pastor is present or not, and their contributions do 
not show the variations that are common in congregations as a 
whole.” 


Lastly, but most important, women’s societies are a great Spir- 
itual Force. One of our leading pastors says, “My Missionary So- 
ciety is the greatest spiritual force in my church.” Those who are 
closest to the world’s aching heart are in closest fellowship with 
the world’s Savior. Many a woman has learned how to pray in 
the missionary meeting; has learned how to give God a chance. 
Through the circulation of Prayer Cycles and covenant pledges 
large numbers of women, North, East, South, and West, are banded 
together to definitely pray for the extension of the Kingdom. Many 
precious answers to prayer have crowned our work; many a bur- 
den has been lifted; many a dollar given; many a path made 
straight, and many a soul guided into the light, because a little 
group of women have “met to pray an hour.” 


“To seek first to bring Christ’s Kingdom on earth, to respond 
to the need that is sorest, to go out into the desert for that loved 
and bewildered sheep that the shepherd has missed from the fold, 
to share all of privilege with the unprivileged and happiness with 
the unhappy, to lay down life, if need be, in the way of Christ, to see 
the possibility of one redeemed earth, undivided, unvexed, unper- 
plexed, resting in the light of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
Christ, this is the mission of the women’s missionary movement.” 


A GREAT QUESTION ANSWERED 


“How much has the Bible done for mankind?” You trace its 
path across the world from the day of Pentecost to this day. No 
abuse has deprived us of its blessings. As a river springs up in 
the heart of a sandy continent, having its father in the skies and 
its birthplace in distant unknown mountains; as the stream rolls 
on, enlarging itself, making in that arid waste a verdure wherever 
it turns its way; creating palm groves and fertile plains where the 
smoke of the cottage curls up at eventide, and marble cities send 
the gleam of their splendor into the sky—such has been the course 
of the Bible on earth....... It has made a deeper mark on the 
world than the rich and beautiful literature of all the heathen.— 
T. P: 


It is a belief in the Bible, the fruits of deep meditation, which 
has served me as the guide of my moral and literary life. The 
further the ages advance in cultivation, the more can the Bible be 
used.—Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
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Vincet and family moved into Surry County, Virginia. As 

to his antecedents, little was known. Rumor had it that he 
had come from up State and that he was a soldier comrade of 
William Brown, a life-long resident of this section. It was thought 
this friendship had been instrumental in causing the coming of the 
Vincet family. 


The setting of our story is in the Vincet home, on an evening 
about the middle of August in the year 1794. The family had 
just finished their evening meal and had settled themselves down 
for an hour of pleasant conversation, when a visitor, in the person 
of William Brown arrived. His purpose was to find a strayed calf. 

Vincet, after answering briefly regarding the calf, 
began a conversation upon an entirely different subject. 
Said he: “Well, Brown, I witnessed a few days ago the 
completion of the second American Revolution. It was 
bloodless, this time, but was a vital decision, nevertheless.” 

“What was that?” asked Brown. 

“You probably knew that I had been attending the 
big camp-meeting up at Old Lebanon church. I had 
been led there through curiosity. I had heard a great 
deal about the O’Kelly Methodist, or the Republican 
Methodists, as they are better named. But I never before 
had been in one of their meetings.” 

“Oh, that was your second great American Revolution, 
was it?” replied Brown. “I haven’t much time for that bunch. 
Elder Fosdick, one of the best old-time Methodists in the country, 
says those people will not submit themselves to authority. So if 
that’s your second Revolution, I guess I will get the calf and go 
home.” With this remark, he arose to depart. 


But John Vincet was not a man to be so easily turned from his 
new enthusiasm by the mood of his friend. Also, he was anxious 
for others to hear the story of the strange happenings which he 
felt were the harbingers of a new day. 

“Set down a moment,” said he. 
“This is a free country, Brown. And 
while Elder Fosdick may be your pope 
or bishop, for the past week he has not 
been mine. I admire as much as ever 
his sterling qualities, but in America 
the birthright of every man is to think 
for himself.” 


S Vineet a after the close of the American Revolution, John 


“Stop right there,” quickly answered 
the other. “I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I don’t get my ideas ready 
made from the elder. I just supposed 
he knew what he was talking about. 
Go on, tell your story. I’m a true son 
of the American Revolution, and ought 
to be able to judge for myself.” 

“That sounds better,” said John Vin- 

_ cet. “Well, to begin, I had heard for 
sometime about this new sect. Of 


through their enemies. And in Amer- 
ica that, all know, is not fair play. Both sides should be heard. 

“In a somewhat divided state of mind, I went to the camp 
meeting. A large crowd was in attendance. Many had come 
in the same state of mind as myself. A few from other churches, 
and especially from the old mother church, were decidedly hostile. 
After listening to these, I could understand something of the evil 
spirit within the hearts of the enemies of Christ. I never before 
knew that the human heart could conceive so many infamies. 
large number of those in direct sympathy with the movement was 
also a surprise to me. The genius of this movement is so distinctly 
American that it is catching the attention of a vast multitude of 
people. 

“I couldn’t see that the preaching, theologically, was so much 
different from that of other denominations. There was, however, 
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REVOLUTION 


a decided American appeal in their message which I had never 
heard before. The greater part of the ministers are of the old 
John Wesley type of Methodists. Of course, during the past few 
months a large number of recruits from other faiths have been 
drawn to them. Some of these men are strong preachers. And all 
seem to be able to think for themselves. 


“I listened for some time before I learned the special reason 
why this religious body had come into existence. The direct cause 
was that Bishop Asbury had tried to domineer over them, running 
things in the John Bull style and they would not submit to it. 

“To one who, like myself, had fought for liberty during the 
Revolution, the movement appealed, as religion never before has. 
In this movement are to be found the essential principles 
of true Americanism.” 

Here Mr. Vincet stopped to give a command to one 
of the children regarding some unfinished chore. 

Brown, before the command was entirely finished, 
broke in, saying, “Go on, Vincet, I’m beginning to see 
a light. At the beginning of the Revolution, I could not 
see why those fellows up at Boston were making such a 
fuss about tea. Later I saw that tea was not the issue 
at all. It may be that Elder Fosdick has been getting 
his religion ready. made from England, just as we once 
got our government. Go on, Vincet. Pardon my inter- 
ruption. Go on.” 

Mr. Vincet gave to his friend here a somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion of the beginning of the movement, the trouble with Asbury, 
and the subsequent persecution to which the reformers had been 
subjected. At the close of the description, his old friend slapped 
his knees with glee, and said: “Say, that’s fine! I’m with them. 
It means American rule for Americans. I’m with them, whatever 
their creed.” 

“It seems to me, though,” said Vincet, “that the real climax 
of the meeting came when a preacher 
by the name of Haggard, Rice Hag- 
gard, made a motion, giving a name to 
these people. . This motion, it seems to 
me, was the most American thing in 
the entire proceedings.” 

“If it is anymore American than 
the defeat of that bishop, what’s his 
name? Ashbury? No, Asbury! I’dlike 
to know what it is,” interrupted Brown. 

Vincet said in reply: “It was far 
more American than that. It was en- 
throning a new king.” 

Brown’s eyes flashed and he leaped 
to his feet. “A king in America? 
Never! I saw the last of the kings at 
“Yorktown.” 

“Wait a moment,” quietly said Vin- 
cet. “The motion was to enthrone the 
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The exact spot on which stood Lebanon church in which the King of kings. 


course, all I had ev rd, h me conference had met when Rev. Rice Haggard made his famous 
> ever heard, had come motion for the adoption of the name Christian. 


Without a word, but with a look of 
intense relief, the old patriot sat down. 
“The aim,” continued Vincet, “of the motion was to enthrone the 
King of kings, as America’s only King in the religious world. As 
we in the time of the Revolution threw into the scrap heap all 
temporal kings, so far as governments are concerned, so these 
followers of O’Kelly and Haggard are doing the same thing for 
the religious world. That camp meeting, Brown, was a genuine 
Yorktown for the forces of sectarianism.” 

“Say, you fergot to tell Preacher Haggard’s motion,” inter- 
rupted Brown. ; 

“So I did,” said Vincet. “Well, as near as'I can remember, it 
was as follows: ‘The Scriptures are a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice and by the Scriptures we understand that the disciples of 
our Lord were first called Christians. Be it moved that henceforth 
and forever the followers of Christ be known as Christians simply.’ 
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This motion was unanimously adopted. The audience was touched 
as is seldom seen. 


“If that motion and others like it didn’t take the kings off the 
ecclesiastical throne, I’d like to know how it can be done. Our 
victory over England was partial, this victory makes ours com- 
plete. 


“That my neighbors might know something about this great 
movement, I have invited Haggard to visit our community. He will 
be here within a week or two.” 
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Here Mrs. Vincet came into the room, bearing a lighted candle, 
for the two men had become so engrossed in their conversation that 
they had not noticed the gathering evening shadows. But with her 
coming into the room, Brown sprang to his feet, saying, “I declare, 
I did not notice that time was flying so! It’s getting so dark that 
the:calf will have to wait until in the morning. At any rate, a calf 
should never be permitted to stand in the way of the completion of 


‘the great American Revolution. By the way, Vincet, when that 


man Haggard comes, let me know. He seems to stand for a pure 
and unadulterated Americanism, and I’ll stand by him.” 


CAMPAIGNING FOR $100,000.00 FOR MISSIONS 


BY REV. J. 0. ATKINSON, D. D., ELON COLLEGE, N. C. 


N August 31, my first year as Field Secretary for Missions in 
the Southern Christian Convention was concluded. The 
Committee under whose auspices I worked sent me out, begin- 

ning September 1, 1917, with the following five-point program: 

1. To preach and teach missions among our people, until they 
should have a vision of our missionary needs and opportunities. 

2. To seek to get all the churches in the conferences of the 
Convention not now doing so, to bring up their conference appor- 
tionment for missions in full. 

3. To endeavor to organize a Woman’s Missionary Society in 
every church of the Convention. 

4. To induce a church or group of churches, and individuals or 
groups of individuals to support a missionary in the 
home or foreign field. 

5. And finally to solicit for a fund of $50,000.00 
to be paid within a period of five years. 

The Secretary was instructed to give first attention 
and immediate emphasis to item five of the program. 
On September 20, following, the committee was called 
together for the cause and the sum to be raised within 
the five-year period was placed at $100,000.00, instead 
of $50,000.00. The understanding with the committee 
was that these subscriptions should be secured by 
January 1, 1919. 


In casting up the amounts at the end of the year’s 
work, namely August 31, 1918, I find that the total subscriptions 
amount to $89,768.00. Of this amount there had been handed to or 
sent to the Secretary in cash, $16,541.91. It was the Secretary’s great 
desire that the whole $100,000.00 might be subscribed within a year 
from the beginning, but the work in June and July made such 
inroads upon his strength that he was compelled to hold up for 
a season in his efforts. He feels sure that the brethren and sisters 
would willingly and readily have subscribed the entire amount with- 
in a year from the beginning of the undertaking. (October 4, he 
had reached the sum of $96,011.00.—Editor.) 

I wish that readers of THE HERALD would understand thor- 
oughly that these results were not due to the efforts of the Field 
Secretary and he claims no sort of glory or honor for the achieve- 
ment, but they are due to the desire in our midst that our people 
become missionary in spirit and activity. I am sure that the 
anxiety and prayers of our people have prevailed to bring about the 
results achieved and in this fact I find a joy that cannot be 
expressed. That we are not a great missionary factor in the 
world to-day is in no manner due to a lack of missionary zeal, 
missionary interest, and missionary enthusiasm among our peoples 
of our churches. They are willing enough. They are ready and 
anxious enough to give and’'to do, if only the opportunity is 
presented to them. I have been greatly amazed, even astounded, 
at the overwhelming sentiment in favor of missions among, our 
people and the willingness coupled with the ability to give for 
missions wherever and whenever the matter has been presented to 
the individual. My work has been solely individualistic, that is to 
say, the matter of giving to missions has been laid before the 
person and left with him, his conscience, and his God. I have 
not begged, neither have I taken a Church or public collection 
or offering. I seek on each Sunday to speak on the subject of 
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missions and the great opportunity before us for missionary activ- 
ity and then I seek to find as many persons as possible in the 
congregation on the days immediately following the Sunday service 
to give me their signed pledges for whatever amount they are 
willing to undertake to pay into the mission treasury covering a 
period of five years, the first payment of one-fifth to be made 
sometime during the year 1918. 


I wonder if an individual case would be of interest to HERALD 
readers. I will give my experiences of last Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday. Last Sunday morning I was with Rev. G. J. Green, at 
Liberty, in Vance County, North Carolina, a country church which 
has preaching once per month and whose present membership by 
the last Annual was 272 and whose apportionment for 
the present year for home missions was $28.00; foreign 
missions, $7.00, and Convention missions, $20.00, and 
whose total apportionment for all purposes, exclusive 
of pastor’s salary, for the present year was $95.00. 


I preached at the eleven-o’clock hour with the words 
of the Great Commission, Mark 16: 15, as a text. After 


the service and before leaving the church, one 
brother gave me his subscriptions for himself and 
wife amounting. to $150.00 and handed me his 
check for $30.00, being the first payment. I went 
home with a good brother for dinner and _ be- 
fore leaving his house, in the middle of the 
afternoon, he gave me a subscription for $100.00, handing 
me at the time his check for $20.00. I visited some four or five 
homes in the afternoon, enjoying the Christian hospitality and 
fellowship and talking on matters of the Kingdom and missions in 
particular. It was decided to have a night service and about as 
many gathered as were present at the morning hour. At this 
service I preached on the subject of “Consecrating One’s Wealth 
to the Kingdom,” using as a text Matthew 19:6. At the conclusion 
of this service some four or five-saw me before leaving the church, 
giving their subscriptions, carrying the total subscriptions and cash 
for the day to $1,100.00. I spent the night most happily at a good 
brother deacon’s home and next morning, while dressing for break- 
fast, two neighbors came into my room and the one subscribed 
for $100.00 and the other for $50.00. I went out into the yard 
and some three or four other neighbors had come in and jin all 
$400.00 was subscribed there. I confess.that my breakfast was 
elegantly flavored and immensely enjoyed and the day was happily 
begun. Brother Green, the pastor, carried me around for a few 
hours and the day was enjoyed visiting in the happy homes of 
his members. My list by night had gone up more than another 
$1,000.00. Tuesday morning, three other homes were visited before 
the noon hour, when I had to leave to catch a train nine miles 
away. The members seen had subscribed $2,750.00, of which 
amount $340.00 had been handed me in cash. I had not begged; 
neither had the pastor. Together we had gone into the homes of 
men and women who loved their Church and the Kingdom of our 
Christ. We had presented the matter as best we knew in these 
homes and to these friends and they had almost without exception 
responded readily and liberally. I recall that one man, not a 
member of any church, came ‘forward of his own volition and 
subscribed $125.00, handing me his check for $25.00, and two other 
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men present in the congregation, both active members in a church 
of another denomination, and.one handed me $5.00 and the other 
$10.00 and expressed their joy that the Christians were moving 
forward in this good and great undertaking. This is about the 
manner and method I adopt in doing the work which has been 
assigned to me. 

I purely realize that there are scores of others who could do the 
work far better than myself and with. attending results equally 
gratifying. I believe with all my heart that our people have prayed 
over the situation and thought over the matter and realized the 
need until they are willing and anxious to do that which they 
realize that they should have done long since for the cause of 
missions. 

As I view the matter now, after a year’s work, I regret with 
all my heart that there have not been two or three field secretaries 
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here in our Convention doing this personal work, for if there had 
been, I feel sure that the results achieved would have been two or 
threefold what they are to-day. I have not yet visited half the 
churches in our Convention and I feel sure that not one-fourth of 
our available resources have been reached in the Convention thus 
far. This thoroughly convinces me that our people are awake to 
the need and the opportunity and that we should plan our mission- 
ary undertakings on a scale heretofore unthought of. It seems to 
me ‘the readiness and the liberality with which the people so far 
called upon have responded, is a challenge to our faith and should 
be an inspiration for far greater tasks yet to be undertaken. 

My earnest expectation is to go on “over the top” at an early 
date, the Lord willing,” in this campaign for funds with which to 
lengthen our cords and strengthen our stakes and do larger busi- 
ness for our King. Brethren and beloved, we must expect great 
things of God and undertake great things for God. 


BS Rs 


TRU§TH BREAKS THROUGH PREJUDICE 


BY MRS. FRED BULLOCK, SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


HE work is very great, as I have said. It is beyond me, but 

T thou, I do believe, art the very man for the place. Come 

with me, for God doth call thee from this narrow sphere. 
Thine hour has struck.” 

The speaker was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a curly 
black beard, spreading down upon his chest. He seemed to fill the 
small room where he sat, and quite to overshadow his smaller 
companion. There were but the two men in the room, the larger 
one seated upon a couch or divan, the other, who appeared to be 
at home, upon a stool with his head resting upon his 
hands, his elbows on his knees. 

As the speaker paused, the other lifted his head and 
then sprang to his feet with a gesture full of energy, 
and eager vitality. One saw then that, though he was 
small of stature, as compared with his companion, yet 
there was such a vigor in his motions, so intense a spirit 
evident in his least action, that one lost sight of his 
more slender physique, and saw only the spirit which 
animated the slight frame. 

“I know not what to answer thee, Joses,” he said, 
after a few moments spent in striding up and down 
the narrow confines of the room. “Seest thou 
this place? It hath been my home for five 
years now. Thou knowest the anger of my father, the fury of my 
brethren, when I returned from Jerusalem, and they knew my 
promising future was blasted; when, worst of all in their sight, 
they found I had accepted the blessed Lord, who spoke to me on 
the way to Damascus and had dedicated my life to His service. 
I have been debarred from seeking any clerical work such as my 
education fitted me for, by the weakness of mine eyes, so here I 
have lived, making tents, and preaching my Lord when and how 
I could. But it has been slow work, slow and hard. Mine own 
people for me, for they remember that I am the son of Rabbi 
Samuel, the leader of the synagogue, and have been a member of 
the Sanhedrin. Yet, at the same time, some despise me for the 
change in my habit, while others, remembering the friendliness of 
my family to Rome, think it a pose, that I may act as a spy upon 
them and fear and hate me more in consequence.” 

“T know,” said Joses, “but I have loved thee since the day when 
we met in Jerusalem at the Temple school. Thou couldst never 
alienate thyself from my heart, even when thou wast most bitter 
against the servants of the Lord Christ. And, oh, how I rejoiced 
when thou didst come to me in Jerusalem and tell me the great 
news of thy conversion! I have longed for thee this past gone time, 
and prayed for thee, that some way might open for thee, for thou 
hast a wondrous spirit. Thy letters have been an inspiration to 
me many a time. How my heart rejoiced when the brethren said: 
“Go down to Antioch and choose thee such helpers as thou wilt, 
that the work of the Lord may go forward,” I thought of thee at 
once, and so soon as I came to Antioch and had looked over the 
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field, I set forth to Tarsus to find thee. Now, therefore I pray 
thee, leave thy tent-making and come with me, for there be many 
in Antioch who cry out to know the name of the Savior of man- 
kind, and thy work is there where thou art sorely needed, Brother 
Saul.” 

“Happy, indeed, was the thought of those who surnamed thee 
‘Barnabas!’ cried Saul. “Ever thy calmness; thy quietness, hath 
been a balm to my fevered ‘spirit, and thy words of consolation 
have meant more to me than thou hast dreamed. Gladly do I 

heed thy call‘as the words of our Lord Himself,” and 
such a flash of light leaped forth from the eyes and 
flowed over the mobile features that they were irradi- 
ated as by an inward fire. Such a light did the people 
of Lystra afterwards see, and ery out, “The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of men. This is Mer- 
curius, for the lightning of his father Jove doth shine 
from his face.” 

Not many days later, two travelers entered the city 
of Antioch, just as the sun was sinking over the tops of 
the Lebanon mountains. This great city, with nearly 
& quarter of a million inhabitants, lay bathed in the 
sunset’s glow, and reflected back the light in broken 
flashes from the swiftly-flowing Orontes, as the men 
crossed the city, pacing along the great colonnaded. street built by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

“Tis a most wondrous city,” said Barnabas. “Great baths and 
amphitheaters for the pleasure of the people vie with huge aque 
ducts, and great docks where many ships lie at anchor, discharging 
their wares into immense warehouses. There is no city which I 
have seen more beautiful—and none more wicked. Thou knowe:t the 
Grove of Daphne lieth just outside and the city is given over to 
her worship, and to all conceivable wickedness. I love not town 
life. Happy shall I be when again in my own Cyprus I may sit 
beneath mine own vine and figtree, my work done and my rest 
well earned.” 

“That would not I,” cried Saul. “I love not the country; I seek 
not rest. All too much time have I wasted, and worse than wasted, 
for I have destroyed where I now fain would build. I desire no 
rest here. Let me labor to the last breath of my life. Let death 
itself be a straining forth of life to meet my Lord, and I shall find 
joy, such a joy as He desired for His servants,” and he raised 
reverent eyes to the sky for a moment. “I look forward to great 
results in this city,” he continued. “Truly didst thou say that 
the need and the opportunity were great. I yearn to meet the 
brethren, and see more of this work among them.” 

“I did not tell thee all,” said Barnabas, with a slight uneasiness 
in his tone. “There are many Jews in this city who have become 
Hellenized to a degree. We have found among them our greatest 
opportunity. But as they come to our meetings, they have brought 
with them their Gentile friends, and these—these also are seeking 
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to know the Way. The brethren at Jerusalem have hitherto refused 
to accept them. But some time since Brother Peter had a vision 
of which I will tell thee more later. Also, the Holy Spirit hath 
descended upon a Gentile, a Roman. I know that thou, a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, art prejudiced, yet think ye we dare to shut a door 


which our Lord hath opened?” 


“T did not understand this,” said Saul, pausing for a moment. 
Then, resolutely, “But it can wait; let us on.” 

But it could not wait. It was a matter that must be decided 
at once, as the friends found when they essayed the work. The 
Gentile seekers were many, and some of the brethren were disposd 
to close the doors, unless first the Gentile became a Jew. But Saul, 
who in the meantime had heard the story of Peter’s vision, said 
steadily, “The vision and the Voice said naught of circumcision. 
Neither dare we speak when He keeps silence.” 


* * * * * * * 


Great was the indignation among the Jews when it was known 
that Jews and Gentile ate together at the Breaking of Bread among 
the followers of the Way. At last it culminated in the sending 
of one Silvanus, a Greek-Jew, yet a strict follower of the Rab- 
binical school, to confer with the leaders of the new movement. 
He had known and admired Saul in Jerusalem and had been a 
humble follower of the youthful Sanhedrinist when he was exceed- 
ing mad against the sect he now had joined, and persecuted and 
killed the followers of the faith for which he now preached with a 
fury of convincing zeal which was making his name known in 
every quarter of the city. 


Silvanus laid the case before the leaders with clearness and 
with a temperateness of language rather unexpected to his hearers, 
pleading with them to remember the Law, to bear in mind that 
they were the seed of Abraham, no matter what strange theories 
they had adopted, and to bear themselves as became Jews, a people 
separated and set apart. 


Saul was chosen as spokesman for the little company of believ- 
ers and perhaps some recognition of a kindred spirit in the young 
Jew made him begin by telling the story of his own conversion. 

“It is graven on my mind,” he concluded, “and whatsoever He 
saith to me, that thing I do. I, like thou, am a Jew, a Pharisee, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. It is against the convictions of a lifetime 
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that I accept the Greek as a brother. But when my uncertainty 
was deepest, there came to me a recollection of a certain day when 
I stood in the Temple with other Pharisees, and listened to the 
words of the Son of man and knew Him not. As we were grouped 
around Him, one of His disciples came up and said in a low tone: 
‘Master, without are certain Greeks who desire to see Thee.’ Over 
His face came such a look of joy as I shall never forget. His 
weariness fell away, and He appeared a king and conqueror, in- 
deed, rather than a wearied, badgered man, as He cried out: ‘The 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified.’ I under- 
stood not then, Brother Silvanus, but now I know that He foresaw 
the hour when the door to the Gentiles should swing open and 
great glory should come to Him thereby.” 

The young Jew sprang to his feet, all thought of diplomacy 
gone, as he cried out in anger: 

“Away with thy Christ. I will have none of Him. I will speak 
no more with those who destroy the Law and the Prophets. As 
for thee, and thy kind, go thy way, thou foresworn, thou reprobate, 
thou outcast, thou—thou—THOU CHRISTIAN!” 


A sudden silence fell upon the compary, and then the voice of 
Saul rang out in gladness: 

“Now thanks be to God for this! We have sought a name by 
which we should be known, but found it not. Now I bethink me 
what God promised by the mouth of Isaiah: ‘Thou shalt be called 
by a new name, which the mouth of the Lord shall name.’ I 
remember also that the Psalmist sang, ‘Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee.’ He hath used thy mouth, oh, unbelieving Jew, 
to speak forth the Name for which we have waited. Yet, and I 
will tell thee more. He will use thee again and yet again. Thy 
mouth shall sing His praises, and Thy feet shall tread His ways. 
Thou shalt, as I have done, learn to love the Christ, whom thou 
hast despised. More still,” and his face was alight with a spirit 
of prophecy, “I tell thee, by the power of the Lord upon me, that 
the day will come when thou, thyself, shalt go forth as a minister 
to these self-same Gentiles, and many shall know the Lord because 
of thy work. And the name by which thou hast named us, that 
name given by God Himself through thee, shall never cease to 
sound until time shall be no more, and our Lord returneth in glory 
to reign over a land where there is neither Jew nor Greek, but 


* ‘we are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


EVERY DELEGATE SHOULD GO TO THE CONVENTION 


VERY ministerial and lay delegate should attend The Ameri- 
can Christian Convention next week at Conneaut. No 
ordinary matter should prevent a large attendance. Our 

ministers should be present, even if it requires large sacrifice. Our 
lay delegates should attend this Convention, even though they feel 
that they have many added responsibilities of business and war 
duties at home. And it is because of the war that I am saying 
that it is our first business to attend our General Convention. 
These are the days when large plans of reconstruction must be 
provided and we need the best brains and heart of our whole 
brotherhood to help plan our work for the days after the war. 
Our church has a message to the world, a work to do that no 
other can do, and our meeting is only held once in four years and 
this is the most important gathering we have ever had because we 
are living in the most wonderful days we have ever had. Never 
in our whole history has any Convention ever had the whole world 
in view as this Convention must have it in view. Never have our 
destinies been so bound up with other nations as they now are. 
We need to be discerning Christians, we need to confer together, we 
need to get the larger vision, we need to do planning on a large 
scale, we need to outline plainly and clearly our part of the 
program for world-wide conquest by the Christian religion. John 
R. Mott says that it is not only “An hour in which we should take 
a wide view, but it is also an hour in which we should take a 
very long view.” This is a time when we should let God work 
through us. When foundations that we thought were secure have 


been shaken, we have found that only the Christian religion is 
secure. Christ has been made to stand out more clearly than ever. 
Now is our opportunity as a Church to offer a program worthy 
of that Christ, and which will challenge our whole brotherhood. 

It is important that our delegates be present to catch the spirit 
and vision of the Forward Movement of our Church that has been 
wrought out. If that is to be the great work of the Church during 
the next quadrennium, it is vitally essential that our leaders be 
there to carry its spirit and inspiration and information back to 
the churches and conferences. If the vision of the Movement is 
not caught, many churches and conferences will suffer a great 
handicap in the very beginning of the Movement. The Movement 
worked out by our leaders offers a program for the whole Church 
which can be done only as the whole Church works it out together, 
and the unity and the method will be essentially helped if all our 
accredited delegates are there to catch its spirit. At least eleven 
of the Convention speakers will bring the message clear and direct 
and there will be several conferences held with the delegates from 
each section, so that a great impetus may be given the Movement. 
It is my judgment that world conditions make it imperative for 
every delegate to be present; that the Forward Movement program 
of the Church makes it essential that every delegate attend this 
Convention; that the greatest spiritual, missionary, and construc- 
tive opportunity of the century places an obligation upon each 
delegate which he cannot neglect for any ordinary reason. _ 

W. H. DENISON. 
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Octoser 10, 1918 


, President 
REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


Albany, New York 


GIVE ATTENTION TO THIS—IT IS 
TO YOUR INTEREST 


DAYTON, OHIO, Sept. 26, 1918. 
J. F. Burnett, 
Secretary A. C. C., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your letter of 
the 17th, beg to advise we have ar- 
ranged to stop our train No. 46, leaving 
Dayton, Monday, October 14, at 10:30 
a. m., at Conneaut, for the accommoda- 
tion of delegates. If you have others 
from Springfield, Columbus, Delaware, 
Galion, Crestline, and Shelby, Ohio, ex- 
pecting to attend, please notify them 
of this arrangement. 

Yours truly, 
J. L. MILLER, 
Dist. Passenger Agent. 


The train above mentioned leaves Cleve- 
land some time after four o’clock in the 
afternoon, arriving at Conneaut at about six. 
Those changing cars at Cleveland will do 
well to board this train and arrive earlier 
than on the train regularly scheduled to stop 
at Conneaut. 





IF YOU FAIL TO READ THIS YOU 
@ MAY BE LEFT. Since Mr. Miller 
wrote the above the time of the train 
has been changed from ten-thirty 
te ten-eighteen. The new time table 
reads:—Cincinnati, 8: 30; Dayton, 10: 
18; Springfield, 16:58; London, 11: 28; 
Columbus, 12:10; Delaware, 12: 52; 
Galion, 1:45; Crestline, 1:55; Shelby, 

2:13; Cleveland, 3: 55. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Rev. Walton C. Wicker, A. M., Litt. D., See’y 
Elen College, N. C. 


Lesson for October 20, 1918 








ABRAHAM GIVING ISAAC TO GOD 
Genesis 22: 1-14 


Golden Text—I will give him unto Jehovah 
all the days of his life.—1 Sam. 1:11. .- 


Devotional Reading—Luke 14: 25-35. 

Additional Material for Teachers—Gen. 15: 
1-6; 18: 9-15; 21: 1-12. 

Primary and Children’s Topiec—Abram 
Helping Lot. 

Lesson Material—Gen. 14: 11-24. 


Primary Memory Verse—As ye would that 
men should do to you do ye also to them 
likewise.—Luke 6: 31. 


Children’s Memory Verses—1 Cor. 13:4, 5. 
Young People’s Topic—Giving Our Best to 


Additional Material—Matt. 10: 37-39. 


Senior and Adult Topic—The Higher Con- 
ception of Sacrifice.. 

Additional Material—1 Sam. 1: 19-28; Matt. 
10: 34-39; 2 Tim. 3:14, 15. 





Daily Readings 


Monday, Oct. 14—Isaac Given to Abraham. 
Gen. 21: 1-12. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15—Abraham Giving Isaac to 
God. Gen. 22: 1-14. , 

Weiinesday, Oct. 16—God Blessing Abra- 
ham. Gen. 15:4-6; 22: 15-19. 

Thursday, Oct. 17—Giving God Our Best. 

0: 37-42. 

— Oct. 18—Hannah Prays for a Son. 
1 Sam. .1: 9-18. 

Saturday; Oct. 19—Hannah Giving Samuel 
to God. 1 Sam. 1: 19-28. ‘ 5 

Sunday, Oct. 20—Taking up Our Cross. 
Luke 11: 25-36. 





THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENTS AT WORK 


I. The Divine Demand. (Vs. 1, 2) 


After Abraham had met God several times 
for the verification of the covenant and after 
Isaac, the child of the covenant, had been 
born, and Ishmael, the child of a wavering 
faith, had been banished, after this period 
of storm of stress, Abraham might think his 
character was perfect and that he was ready 
for a peaceful old age, but his character was 
capable of greater refinement in a yet more 
trying test of fire. 

God tests, tries, proves Abraham as the 
pure gold is tested and tried. Such trials 
prove God’s confidence in us, for He uses us 
thus to prove the genuineness of real faith. 
But why should He who knows all men thus 
test Abraham? Not for His information, but 
for Abraham's good. No man knows himself 
until he is tried. Such trial reveals a man to 
himself as well as to the world. And real 
character is made by proving true in the time 
of testing. 

All testing is composed of two factors, an 
active and a passive. The first factor is the 
call. The call was a call of expectation that 
Abraham would obey. The obedient response 
completed the test and enriched the experi- 
ence. God created the situation through the 
call, Abraham made the response through 
obedience. All enrichment of character comes 
from this divine-human relation of experi- 
ence. This is not the first call nor the first 
response of Abraham. It had become a hab- 
it, a characteristic of Abraham. He was 
called from his Chaldean home, and he re- 
sponded nobly. He was promised the land 
possessed by strangers, and in calm faith he 
responded by unselfish resignation to Lot. 
He was promised a race of descendants; his 
faith wavered, and trouble resulted. In 
Egypt, he gave way to “white lies,” and now 
he is_ tested again to see what the new test 
would reveal. 


God makes no effort to make His test easy; 
but He drives it home with harder and hard- 
er force. The preciousness of the gift is em- 
phasized with every expression. “Thy son, 
thine only son, whom thou lovest, Isaac!” 
The command is given with a clear under- 
standing of Abraham’s devotion to the boy. 

The command does violence to natural feel- 
ing, because Abraham loves the boy. He was 
the only son, the son of his old age, the cen- 
ter of his hope, the focus of his interest. 
The command does violence to reason because 
this is his only son in the true marriage, on- 
ly son of promise, only son left since Ishmael 
was gone. The command seemed to violate 
previous revelation, because it had been defi- 
nitely revealed that in Isaac should his seed 
be called. The Lord had repeatedly promised 
him children for a quarter of a century. His 
pride in his race had been encouraged. The 
covenant at every point focused upon the 
boy. Even the land is not for Abraham, but 
for the descendants of the boy. Yet in the 
apparent violation of feeling, reason, and 
revelation is the virtue of the test. Only by 
this cutting away of every other support is 
it made evident how great a weight Abra- 
ham’s faith and obedience could endure. The 
danger was that Abraham would depend 
more upon the child than upon God. Only 
by being brought to the acid test of giving 
up or not giving up the most precious thing 
he possessed solely because God demanded 
it, was Abraham shown to have genuine 
faith in God. The command is not in ruthless 
violation of Abraham’s conscience. He knows 
that his first duty is to God and that Isaac 
belongs to God, that God expects sacrifice 
of life, and that it was an accepted practice 
among the neighboring people to offer hu- 
man sacrifice to their gods. God has not 
therefore commanded Abraham to do what 
the patriarch knows to be wrong, but is 
meeting Abraham on his own plane to lift 
him up to a higher level from which he 
should not descend. 

The test is, Does he love his son more than 
he loves God? Will he do what God com- 
mands despite the violation of natural feel- 
ings, reason, and previous revelation? Does 
he revere his God as intensely as his neigh- 
bors do theirs? These are the elements of 
the testing and Abraham met them all by the 
victory of faith. 


Il. The Obedient Response. (Vs. 3-6) 


In his preparation, he arose early, show- 
ing that the command came at night. His 
obedience is ,immediate, He proceeds with 
silent determination, without comment even 
to himself. He cuts the wood, gets dry wood 
to start the fire. The preparation was s0 
complete that there is no intimation of a hang- 
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back. His faith is so steady he appears to 
take counsel with no one, but the matter is 
completely settled and his purpose is fixed on 
the goal. There is no effort at display of-his 
religion before his neighbors. It is a deep 
matter of duty between him and God. 

This brief description does not fail to men- 
tion Abraham’s first sight of the place of 
sacrifice, evidently to remind us of the deep 
impression upon the patriarch’s mind. The 
sacrifice becomes more real, the pain more 
intense. As he approaches this sacred place, 
it becomes the more sacred, so he dismisses 
the servants. “We will come again.” This 
may be unconscious prophecy or confused 
hope. It may be that Abraham has worked 
out the solution of the difficulty: that God 
will somehow return Isaac to him, “Account- 
ing that God is able to raise him up, even 
from the dead.” (Heb. 11: 17-19) 

The change of burden brings another sense 
of pain. It puts upon Isaac the wood to be 
used in eae his body and into the 
father’s hand the brazier of live coals and 
the instrument of death. The father carries 
the dangerous parts of the outfit; the son 
willingly bears the heavy part. This fine 
filial spirit only makes the father cling the 
closer to him. 

Iti, The Undaunted Faith. (Vs. 7, 8) 


Here we reach the climax of the pathos of 
the entire story: the boy’s simple question. 
The simplicity, directness, and alertness of 
the question! How it must have tried the 
father’s spirit! Hard enough would it be to 
give up a stupid, unrelenting, indifferent boy: 
but here is a boy who is a real companion to 
his father, obedient, ready to share his bur- 
dens, active in attention, religiously disposed, 
recognizing the one flaw in the preparation 
for the sacrifice. So every step and every 
thought makes Abraham's burden heavier. 
Does the boy suspect the truth as he studies 
his father’s countenance! 

The father cannot be brutally frank. His 
answer is evasive, but an answer of faith. 
For Abraham the battle had been largely 
fought out. What God commands to be done 
must be done. God has chosen Isaac for the 
sacrifice and Isaac must be sacrificed. It was 
an answer of faith and obedience that the 
father made the son. Unconsciously his an- 
swer was prophetic. 

IV. The Divine Sacrifice. (Vs. 9, 10) 


Abraham is in no mood for excessive cere- 
mony. The simplicity of the giving portrays 
the completeness of the gift—the absolute 
self-surrender. The site is selected by Jeho- 
vah. The altar is erected. The innocent 
sacrifice is bound. The son is old enough to 
share in the obedience and faith of the father. 
The father reaches for the final instrument 
of surrender. He has come to this point 
without flinching and he will not flinch now. 
He is going on with the mortal stroke. 


V. The Divine Arrest. (Vs. 11, 12) 


The spirit had made a complete sacrifice 
and the hand was stayed. Heaven does not 
require the physical sacrifice of human be- 
ings. Abraham’s name is called twice. God 
halts him. What a tribute to faith and obe- 
dience in the patriarch. The first time in the 
story we have the covenant name of God- 
Jehovah. God as Creator has demanded the 
life He gave. God as Jehovah, maker of the 
eae redeems the life of His chosen 
people. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Rev. M. T. Morrill, D. D. - - Secretary 
Dayton, Ohio 








Foreign mission receipts for the a quad- 
rennium have been nearly $100,000. 





The recent meeting of the Federated Mis- 
sion in Japan was the most important ses- 
sion ever held by that body. Results of great 
consequence will follow. We have reports 
by two of our missionaries. It is heartening 
to know that we are part of such a strong 
movement in the Japanese Empire. 





The Foreign Mission Secretary has recent- 
ly visited the Southern Indiana, Indiana Mi- 
ami Reserve, Eastern Indiana, and North- 
western Ohio Conferences, and has been 
cheered by a. many the actual 
achievements of the conferences, and by the 
spirit of harmony and hopefulnmess among the 
brethren. Everywhere e Forward Move- 
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THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


NETUM RATHBUN, Manager, Dayton, O. 





THE HERALD OF GosPEL LIBERTY is published every 
Thursday by The Christian Publishing Association in 
the interest of the cause ef Christ as represented in 
the work of the Christian Church. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Cie TORE .5.vi0 06n-c 05 wewsed 0 06000 brad dae cdesnee $1.75 
Ten Months .i.ccccccsccccccvccrcccccscccceescece 1.50 
Five BEamths 26 cccccecccccccccsccssecccsccccccs -75 
Trew amt oa cc cvenccvvvccsvivcccsesveceoveses 30 


IN ADVANCE 

Discontinuance: The paper will be sent until order- 
ed discontinued. 

If you wish your address changed, give both the 
old and the new address. 

Always watch your label just after you have paid 
your subscription. It should be changed within two 
weeks; and change of label will serve as receipt for 
remittance. 

All letters on business of the paper sheuld be ad- 
dressed to THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

ATTENTION !—All matter intended for the columns 
of this paper should be sent to the Editor of THE 
HERALD OF GOSPEL Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. Do not 
roll, but fold, manuscript. Communications not ac- 
companied by the writer’s name will not be pub- 
lished. Do not write with pencil—write only on one 
side of. paper. 





Entered at the Post-office in Dayton, Ohio, as 
second-class matter. 

Aceeptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized on July 3, 1918. 


Sunday-School Supplies 


We publish Adult or Bible Class, Intermediate, and 
Junior gaurterlies, uniform lesson series; a Teachers 
and Officers Journal; a four-page weekly paper; a 
combined weekly lesson and story paper for pupils 
under twelve years of age; charts and cards for 
Primary classes. All these are high-grade, edited and 
published by our own people.. Samples cheerfully 
furnished. 

The Graded Lessons are carried in stock and orders 

promptly filled. We can also furnish many additional 
supplies and items of equipment for Sunday-schools. 
Let us have your inquiries. 
Le 
Nee nee ee aeppnaeeea enna iano aapaeaeateetapeanaaa 
ment has been heartily welcomed, and the 
conferences are planning cooperation. Our 
denomination must advance at once when all 
the rest are advancing. 





The Woman's Foreign Mission Board of our 
denomination has sent to our treasury in the 
past four years nearly one-fourth of our to- 
tal receipts for the foreign work. The figures 
will be available in a few days. 





THE WORK AHEAD OF US 


It is almost impossible to think seriously 
about our missionary work without thinking 
also ef the demand for Christian missions 
accentuated by the war and ensuing peace. 
Our Mission Board, at its next annual session, 
must carefully consider things as they are 
and provide for possible emergencies. The 
work ahead of us should be much larger than 
we ever have attempted, and it should have 
better support than we have given. We 
should have better support than we have 
given. We should hold steadily to the policy 
formulated by our Board, and thoroughly 
equip our missions, meantime enlarging the 
missionary force as we are able to provide 
equipment. 

Before all missions in foreign lands, and 
before all mission boards here at home lie 
years of most strenuous toil to rebuild what 
the war has overthrown, and to repair almost 
irreparable damages. 


HOME MISSIONS 


Dayton, Ohio 
Rev. Omer S. Thomas ~ - 








Secretary 





Did you know that The American Christian 
Convention is to be in session at Conneaut, 
Ohio, beginning October fifteen? Are you go- 
ing to the Convention without having laid 
any plans for making the every-member can- 
vass for missions? 





Buy a Liberty Bond. It is a missionary 
work as well as a good investment. We are 
interested in the folks across the water as 
well as taking care of ourselves. A Liberty 
Bond is a patriotic bol of a great Amer- 
ican missionary spirit. As we are proud of 
the way in which our nation is answering to 
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the call of the world, let us be so true to our 
Christ that we will want American influence 
to stand for Christian influence. 


Line up with the weekiy offering churches 
before you go to the Convention. On the 
“first day of the week” make an offering. 





No complaint has ever been made by the 
Home Mission Secretary as to the space 
which has been allotted to this department. 
(We have never heard that either of the Mis- 
sion Secretaries or other Department Secre- 
taries have so complained of space allowed 
them—complaints came from others, possibly 
for other purposes.—Editor.) 


Still our men are going to the war work 
from our churches and we bid them God- 
speed. Let us, however, realize the need of 
maintaining the effectiveness of the church 
here. Every pastor who leaves his church 
places a big responsibility on several of his 
laymen who must add to their efforts to make 
up the loss that his going has caused. 

Hundreds of our laymen have been trained 
to certain forms of leadership in our colleges 
and other educational institutions. Will you 
not now take up the responsibility of taking 
charge of the activities of your church? 
There is no need for many of the dead 
churches that we have if the laymen would 
go the limit in the work that is possible for 
them to do. 


FIELD WORKERS 


In looking over the work done in the home 
mission field during the quadrennium just 
closed I am impressed with the fine showing 
that has been made by the few field workers 
which we have had. In all instances they 
have been capable men and have had ability 
to get a large view-point and to give a sol- 
idarity to the field that had not been there 
before. 

The independence of many of our churches 
in thinking that there is little that they can 
do outside their own field, and the reluctance 
with which they accept suggestions from con- 
ferences and officials nullifies much of the 
union efforts which are started. A field work- 
er with a vision and a program will unify the 
whole field into a more efficient working 
force and will be able to discover potential 
powers which are now dormant. 

Because of the use to which the word evan- 
gelist has been put I would not have the 
field worker called an evangelist. Some folks 
get the idea that an evangelist is only one 
who holds revival meetings and a field man 
would need to do more than that. I believe 
that a man who could visit communities and 
hold a series of life work conferences for 
the enlistment of Christian workers would 
do one of the greatest services that could be 
rendered at this time. All this is by the way 
of suggestion to conference official boards 
and leading conference workers. 








Woman’s Missionary Departm’t 


(Please send items for this department to either 
Mrs. Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia Craig Helfen- 
stein, Dayton, Ohio.) 





Remember Franklinton! Mrs. Hendershot 
writes that the barrels and boxes of clothing 
sent them last year were very helpful, and 
they need them again this year more than 
ever before. Keep the barrels rolling in to 
Franklinton. Not one missionary society— 
not one Aid Society—not one church but what 
can send a barrel of things, past their use- 
fulness perhaps to the present owners, that 
would find good use at Franklinton. 

No lazy people and no lazy possessions are 
wanted nowadays! Everybody and every- 
thing must work this year. That coat that is 
hanging in your clothes press—send it along 
to Franklinton—some colored preacher will 
wear it this winter, parnege. 

Don’t think they need only summer cloth- 
ing in Franklinton. It gets cold there, too, 
in the winter and warm clothes are needed. 
Any useful article that will ge in a barrel 
will be gladly received and put to good use. 


Three cheers for Central Illinois! 

Quick work has been dene in this confer- 
ence and good work, too. In three days three 
new missionary societies have been organized 
in the Central Illinois Conference. This word 
comes in a letter from Mrs. C. W. Johnson, 
of Urbana, Illinois, the remarkably active 
president of the Central Illinois Conference 
Woman’s Board. ~ 

“A new society was organized at Royal on 
the afternoon of the 25th with the following 
officers: President, Mrs. W. H. Allen; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Minnie Wade; Secretary, 

Mae Potter; Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. L. Preston; 
Literature Supt., Mrs. M. L. Stainbrook. 


“Another society was organized at Ho: 
church, near % g, on the evening Of 
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the 25th. Officers as follows: President, Mrs. 
Minnie Gritton; Vice-President, Mrs. J. F. 
Arnold; Secretary, Miss Muriel Fredrick; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ida Luman; Literature Supt., 
Mrs. John Francis. 

“On September 26th we organized the wom- 
en of Christian: Chapel, near Collison. Officers 
as follows: President, Mrs. Jennie Teve- 
baugh; Vice-President, Mrs. Eva Wade; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lillis Vinson; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mabel Creighton. 

“Each of these new societies is going to 
take mission study work as soon as its 
books arrive. It was my privilege to attend 
the Woman’s Missionary meeting at Danville 
to-day. Three new members were taken into 
the society. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Lois Maxwell, 113 
Robinson St.; Vice-President, Mrs. Effie Ath- 
erton; Secretary, Mrs. Hettie Starr, 206 E. 
Roselawh Ave.; Treasurer, Mrs. Emma Col- 
lings; Supt. Literature, Mrs, Virginia Cly- 
man; Supt. of Cradle Roll, Mrs. Susie Toms.” 


IMPORTANT! 


Take your Missionary Hymnal to Conneaut. 
Go and put it in your suit case right now 
before you forget it. 

Everybody will surely be glad to hear that 
a good number of reports are in the hands 
of the Convention Woman’s Boards Corre- 
sponding Secretaries; and now all together 
we are going to work to make the new year 
very full of success. 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS IN FOREIGN BOARD 


Mrs. Nellie Phillips, Frankfort, Ind. 

Mrs. L. A. Duvall, Akersville, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Hayes, Urbana, IIL. 

Mrs. Lizzie Riddle, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. C. Whiteford, New Philadelphia, O. 

Mrs. W. H. Tillman, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. L. E. Harrison, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. E. Breadon, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. George Rahn, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. E. B. Newton, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. L. Kerlin, Greenville, Ohio. 

Miss Nana Eller, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. F. Barnes, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. A. F. Briggs, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. F. B. Morgan, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. Willard Jones, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. Dan’l] Anker, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. Ray Snyder, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. O. W. Whitelock, Huntington, Ind. 

Mrs. J. F. Hoover, Huntington, Ind. 

This fine list of life members makes sev- 
enty-one life members received during this 
year. 

They are from fourteen conferences. The 
four conferences sending the largest lists are 
as follows: Miami, Ohio, 20; Eel River, Ind., 
13; Ontario, Canada, 11; Central Illinois, 8. 

The Woman's Boards have lost an active 
life member and friend by the death of Mrs. 
C. H. Phelps, of North Greece, New York. The 
family, friends, and church that miss her 
helpful presence have the loving sympathy 
“ members of the Woman’s Mission 

oards, 








Official Information 





NEW ADDRESSES 


Rev. E. H. Willey, 413 South Seventh Street, Winter- 
set, Iowa. 

Rev. Morris Peterson, Buffalo, Minn. 

Rev. W. H. Nungester, North Star, Ohio. 

Rev. Robert E. Wearly, Delphi, Indiana. 

Rev. B. A. Hartley, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Rev. H. E. Truitt, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Rev. C. F. Baldwin, Darlington, Ind. 

ne Pc M. Hainer, 1244 Harrison Ave., Columbus, 

oO. 
Rev. R. J. Ellis, Louisville, Il. 
Rev. F. Moorhouse, Romeo, Mich. 





NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The fall meeting of the New Jersey Christian 
Conference will be held at the Christian 
church at Hope, N. J., beginning Friday evening, 
October 25 and continuing over the Sabbath. Date 
changed for the benefit of members attending the 
Quadrennial Convention. Be sure to notify the church 
clerk, Mrs. R. M. Van Horn, Hope, N. J., of your 
intention to be present. F. R. Beacu, Secy. 





/ 
THE SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS 
CONFERENCE 
The ninety-ninth annual session of the Southern 
Wabash Illinois Christian Conference will meet with 
the Mt. Zion Christian church, five miles northeast 
of Hidalgo, Illinois, Tuesday, two p. m. (October 
8 to 11, 1918) Trains will be met at Hidalgo, Il. 
Those desirin: 


oie Oe ~ 
Rev. WM. CAMPBELL, Se. y + Ra. 
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Franklinton College 
FRANKLINTON, N. €. 


Franklinton Christian 
College was founded shortly 
after the close of the Civil 
War, in the interest of the 
colored people, and has af- 
forded them a great oppor- 
tunity for development and 
advancement in their Busi- 
ness, Social, Educational and 


PALMER COLLEGE, Albany, Mo. 








JIREH COLLEGE, Jireh, Wyoming 


Jireh College is located in the State of Wyoming. It is 
coeducational and has already done a splendid work for the 
people within its territory. It is sending out men and 
women well qualified to fill places of trust and high useful- 
ness in the world. The price which the noble men and 
women have paid for Jireh College has been sacrifice, self- 
denial, hardship, hard work, and the laying of health, if 
not life itself, on the altar. 


For further information address: 


REV. D. B. ATKINSON, D. D., President, 
Jireh, Wyoming. 


Religious history. It is lo- 
cated near Franklinton, 
N.C. It has new buildings 


and a growing equipment. 
It is in a sense already an 
industrial institution, own- 
ing a farm and so making 
the State its debtor. 


For further information 
address: 


REV. F. S. HENDERSHOT, 
President, 


Franklinton, N. C. 





3(SEEE 


Though this institution is temporarily embarrassed, 
it is planning heroically for better and bigger things in the 
future. Information may be sought by addressing the 
President of the Board of Trustees. Palmer already has a 
good start in the way of an endowment and it is reaching 
out after larger and better service. Now is the time for 
Palmer College friends to stand by that institution and give 
it a helping hand. For further information address, 


REV. J. W. PIPER, President Board of Trustees, 


LeGrand, Iowa. 
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The Herald of Gospel Liberty, Sunday- 
school Teachers and Officers Journal, Quar- 
terlies, Papers, Cards and Records, Books, 
Tracts, ete. 

Dealers in Church and Sunday-school 
Supplies and Equipment. 
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ine Christian Publishing Association 


S. E. Corner Fifth and Ludlow Sts. 


DAYTON, OHIO 





PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS 


Giving special attention to work for 
church organizations, such as Conference 
Minutes, Church Manuals and Directories, 
Letter Heads, Envelopes, Collection Envel- 
opes, Topic Cards, Society Programs and 
Calendars, ete. 


YOUR INQUIRIES AND BUSINESS SOLICITED 


LIBERTY BONDS 
wen B 
War Savings Stamps 
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